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Comment 


The Publicity Directors 

WE are happy to note indications that the war- 
fare of the literary directors of the ecanvasses of 
Messrs. Tarr and Bryan will be conducted honor- 
ably. and with due regard for the amenities of 
civilization. Marse Henry speaks as charmingly 
as can be of Mr. Ricitarp V. OuLanan, of the Sun, 
who has been appointed chief of the Republican 
Publicity Bureau, and we have no manner of doubt 
that Mr. Outanan “drinks aceordin’.” True, 
Marse Henry worries a bit over Mr. OuLAHAN’S 
lack of sound arguments for exploitation, but his 
gentle words fairly reek with sympathy from the 
heart, and he is almost cheered when he reflects 
that his rival director has ‘ won his spurs at a time 
in life when his energies are at flood tide and the 
star of his ambition rides high in the heavens.” 
This is all very nice and poetic, and we may safely 
anticipate a continuous exchange of delightful 
amenities between the various publicity directors, 
unless by chance the harsh and cruel BrisBane 
should wake up and start in throwing bricks. One 
thing we will say: Marse Henry has poured a lot 
of useful oil over the troubled waters since he 
came East, and as a result of his adroit little talk 
quite a number of Democrats who wouldn’t have 
voted for Bryan a month ago are now beginning 
to think that perhaps they will. Mr. OuLanan 
will do well to avoid heing lulled to sleep by the 
suspicious flatteries of his veteran antagonist.’ 


A Question of Veracity 

It is to be hoped that the question of veracity 
involved in the official declarations respecting the 
fate of the West Point cadets will have been set- 
tled before these lines reach the reader’s eye. This 
is the record to date: Eight cadets were convicted 
of hazing, and the Military Board recommended 
their dismissal. The cadets appealed to the War 
Department and then tried in vain to see the 
President at Oyster Bay. On July 25 Secretary 
Logs gave out the following statement: 

The President has already signed the report. He is 
strongly opposed to hazing in the army and navy, and 
he is going to put his foot down hard in an effort to 
stamp it out. 

On July 28 he repeated: 

The President has signed the order recommending 

the dismissal, and the matter is now up to Congress, 
as only a special act of Congress can bring about their 
reinstatement. 
On July 31 Seeretary of War Wricut arrived at 
Oyster Bay and passed the night in the Presi- 
dent’s house. On the following morning he made 
this statement: 

The order of the military board recommending the 
dismissal of the men came to me with the President's 
indorsement, but I refused to promulgate the order. 
Then it was arranged that I should talk the matter 
over with the President, and I came on here for that 
purpose. The President now thinks that dismissal 
would be too severe, and the men will be allowed to 
return to the Academy 

On August 3, in Seeretary Lors’s absence, As- 
sistant-Seeretary Foster gave out the following 
statement: 

No action whatever has been taken by the President 
in the cases of the cadets, the statements that they 
were originally ordered dismissed and that they had 
been ordered kept, being equally erroneous. An appeal 
was originally made to the President to interfere. He 
declined to take any action or to interfere in any way 
until the Secretary of War had expressed his opinion, 
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the view of the department then being, seemingly, that 
the cadets should be turned out, but the Secretary 
not having come to any final decision. 

The Secretary then notified the President that in- 
stead of making any report he would like to discuss 
the matter with the President in person. He accord- 
ingly came on and the discussion was held, but no 
final decision was reached, the Secretary stating that 
he was not able to make a final and definite recom- 
mendation as to all the cases, and preferred to make 
none as regards any until he could do it as regards 
all. 

The President has not yet heard finally from the 
Secretary, and therefore, of course, has come to no 
final decision. This is the first announcement that the 
President has made in the matter at all, and he has 
never at any time come to any decision one way or the 
other, excepting to state that he would probably follow 
the views of the department. 

On the evening of the same day this statement 
was submitted by a correspondent of the Associated 
Press to Secretary Wricut in Washington. The 
Seeretary said: 

Whatever the President says is right. 
wish to discuss the matter further. 

There the matter stands. The official transcript 
hearing the signatures of the members of the 
Military Board is in the possession of the War 
Department. It either bears the endorsement of 
the President or it does not. Clearly, in justice 
to the President, Secretary Lors, and himself, 
Secretary Wricutr should produce the paper. If 
he fails to do so, he must expect the public to con- 
elude that he is concealing it in order to shield 
himself, and if he persists in refusing to show it, 
the President should order him to do so. His own 
unsullied reputation for veracity is at stake. 
Moreover, the transcript is an official document, 
and must remain open to the inspection of future 
Secretaries of War unless destroyed surreptitiously 
in violation of law. That it will be produced some 
day there can be no doubt. So why not now? It 
is a disagreeable incident at best, and the sooner 
it is closed in the only way possible the better it 
will be for all concerned. 


I do not 


Special Offer 
Harrer’s WeErEkLy and the Commoner till De- 
cember 1, 1908, for $1.25. “On to Victory!” 


Oklahoma’s Practical Example 

The Commoner is delighted. An Oklahoma bank 
has graciously failed, and afforded a timely illus- 
tration of the perfect working of the guaranty 
banking law. All the banking commissioner had 
to do was to draw on the fund supplied by other 
banks and pay the depositors in full. The faithless 
officers of the bankrupt institution, therefore, may 
be said to have rendered a distinct public service 
—from a Bryan standpoint. The honest bankers, 
of course, paid the shot out of their own earnings. 
But that is a point dwelt lightly upon by the 
Commoner, whose gleeful account of the wonderful 
transaction creates the impression that the money 
grew on trees. Meanwhile, the premium put upon 
dishonest banking in Oklahoma remains intact, 
and the old Doctor blithely sings of the practical 
demonstration of his great scheme, and repeats 
his pledge to compel the establishment of a guar- 
antee fund by all national banks, which incidentally 
“shall be available to all State institutions.” The 
sum required in this case was only $20,000, and the 
honest bankers were too patriotic to grumble. We 
wonder how they and their stockholders would like 
it if, under the precious scheme, they should be 
called upon to make good for a possible defaleation 
amounting to millions. It isn’t always “such a 
little one.” 


‘*Banking by Mail made Safe” 

In the same number of the Commoner which 
contains the exuberant account of the working 
of the guaranty-deposit law we find the following 
enticing advertisement : 

“BANKING BY MAIL MADE SAFE.” 


Why leave your surplus money where a loss of same 
is possible? 

Why not take advantage of the Depositors Guaranty 
Law of the State of Oklahoma? 

We pay four per cent. on Time and Savings Deposits. 

We want your business and offer every facility for the 
handling of the same. 

Will send booklet containing law and other informa- 
tion on application. 





GUARANTY STATE BANK, MUSKOGEE, 
OKLAHOMA. 
D. BENeEpIcT, President M. G. HASKELL, Cashier 
Our Deposits Guaranteed. 


There you are! Four per cent. guaranteed! If 
four, why not six, eight, ten, or twenty? Large 
income! Money perfectly safe! What could be 
more attractive? We wonder if Mr. Bryan knows 
that if a bank in the effete East should venture 
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to pay even four per cent., it would lose the bulk 
of its deposits within twenty-four hours. Probably 
not. 


The Beginning and the End 

Mr. Bryan ought to be the next President of the 
United States. Let us pray.—-Churleston News and 
Couricr. 
Amen! 


Deacon He Is 

By what authority does the Sun speak of the erudite 
editor of the Charleston News and Courier as Deacon 
HEMPHILL?—Harper’s Weekly. 

By authority of the commission we have held from 

the people since September 3, 1833, empowering us to 
confer from time to time appropriate and euphonious 
titles upon citizens whom we may regard as worthy of 
the high distinction.—The Sun. 
An LL.D. brought up in a God-fearing, prohibition 
State should know that deacons are Congregation- 
alists and elders are Presbyterians. But we shall 
not quibble. Vox populi vox Dei! So be it. 


A Suspicious Circumstance 

Deacon Hempitt did not accept our offer to 
pay his travelling expenses if he would convey the 
first instalment of his Bryan campaign fund to 
Lincoln in person. His conscience probably would 
not permit him to leave the firing line. But we 
learn from his own pen that he has “ already sent 
$25 to Mr. Bryan at Lincoln, Nebraska, and have 
a few dollars still remaining in this office to the 
credit of the Democratic campaign fund.” Where 
the “few dollars” came from is not advertised. 
The twenty-five are accounted for in a personal 
communication from the Deacon himself to his co- 
laborer of the Charlotte Observer, thus: 

The Hongkong gander and the fat hen contest closed 

to-night. The gander was won by Puitie H. GADSDEN, 
and the fat hen came to that loyal supporter of the 
great Nebraskan whose name need not be mentioned. 
The contest was managed by the Hon. Tuomas J. 
NEVILLE, and the winners were selected by RICHARD 
FRANCIS Britton, who is inclined to the Presbyterian 
faith. The contest resulted in a fund of twenty-five 
dollars, only one hundred competitors out of a pos- 
sible three hundred having come across. 
To such ribald suggestions as that of the Sun 
that “the loyal supporter of the great Nebraskan ” 
—t. e., JouN Catnoun Hempuitt himself—would 
have acquired possession of the gander also if its 
physical condition had corresponded to that of the 
hen, and of the Richmond News-Leader that 
“When a Presbyterian elder editor has the as- 
sistant foreman in his own print-shop and a per- 
son ‘inclined to the Presbyterian faith’ award a 
prize and the elder editor gets it, the suggestion 
ef foreordained and regulated predestination and 
a previous selection of the elect is almost irre- 
sistible,” the Deacon properly pays no heed. Man- 
fully he struggles on, and will, we trust, accept 
assurances of our continuing and increasing sym- 
pathy. Upon one point, however, we must seek 
enlightenment. Jn the issue of his paper dated 
July 29, Deacon Hemrpuitt declared somewhat 
mournfully that “the contributions from South 
Carolina so far aggregate less than one hundred 
dollars,” thus fairly justifying a supposition that 
ninety-odd dollars had been paid in. But in the 
issue of August 6, eight full days later, he records 
the receipt of $25 of money won by gambling or 
raflling, the same thing, and only “a few dollars 
more.” How are we to account for this apparent 
discrepaney? Was the first boast wholly disin- 
genuous? Must we assume that, in making it, 
the Deacon was trying to raise the fund by its boot- 
straps? Or is there a hole in the bag? In the 
name of Our Common Candidate, we demand an 
answer. 


After Election 

Editor Bryan is not editing for a spell, but he is 
not barred from contributing occasionally. Here 
is somebody’s latest in the Commoner of Lincoln, 


Nebraska: 


ELECTION PREDICTIONS 


I do not claim that I belong 
To the prophetic craft, 

But doubtless Pennsylvania 
Will go for Mr. Tarr. 

But on the other hand I think 
That Texas, without tryin’, 

Will offset Pennsylvania 
By going big for BRYAN. 


Although no prophet, I predict 
That when the count is finished 
I'll find my usual daily grind 
Is in no wise diminished. 
And once again I would predict 
The next administration 
Will let me up and hustle out 
To work like all creation. 


Pathetic ’tis, ’tis true, we guess. 


. 
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Mr. Taft’s Opinion of Rooseveltian Justice 

The other day, had the Hatter and the March 
Hare been companions of General Henry C. Cor- 
BIN, doubtless they would have shouted at him, 
“ Wake up, General!” and then have pinched him 
on both sides at once. For his publication of the 
President’s slightly unpresentable despatch of two 
years ago to Mr. Tart, apropos of the dismissal of 
the negro battalion, was clearly a case of saying 
“twinkle, twinkle” in one’s sleep. The General 
seemed to think that such publication would an- 
nihilate the belief of certain of our citizens cf 
color that Mr. Tart was the originator of the un- 
fortunate order. Of course it may do—indeed, 
may have done—this. But to what purpose? 
Surely the General, in virtue both of his friend- 
ship with Mr. Tarr and many of Mr. Tarvt’s per- 
sonal friends, must have known that of all the 
enthusiastic affirmers of the justice (though per- 
haps not of the method) of the President’s action, 
none at the time was more sincere than the Sec- 
retary of War. 


The Philosophy of Representation 

On the 4th of August the Tompkins County 
(New York) Republican committee adopted a 
resolution in substance as follows: 

Whereas, at a Republican county convention on the 
28th day of March, 1908, delegates were elected from 
the county of Tompkins to a Senatorial convention, and 
by action of such county convention the delegates so 
chosen were instructed to use all honorable means to 
secure the nomination of Hon. Owen Cassipy as the 
Republican nominee for Senator from the Fortieth 
Senatorial District of this State; and 

Whereas, since the holding of such county convention 
circumstances have arisen which, in the judgment of 
this committee, have materially altered the sentiment 
of a large majority of the Republican voters in this 
county upon the question of the Senatorial nomina- 
tion; be it 

Resolved, That in the unanimous judgment of this 

committee the withdrawal of Senator Cassipy as a 
candidate for the position of State Senator will be 
conducive to Republican success in the coming election, 
and we accordingly respectfully urge him to withdraw 
his name as a candidate for renomination. 
Mr. Bryce has said in his political primer that 
one of the four essentials to an excellent repre- 
sentative system is that the representatives “ shail 
have courage enough to resist a momentary im- 
puise of their constituents which they [the repre- 
sentativesj think mischievous.” Senator Cassipy’s 
constituency wished him to vote for the AGNEw- 
Hart bills. He didn’t. Now, is his a case of 
gloria victis, or is it not? 


Turkey’s Transformation 

Modern history presents no parallel to the well- 
crganized, far-reaching, and peaceable revolution 
which suddenly has been brought about by the 
Young Turk party in the Ottoman Empire. 
Within twenty-four hours after learning that all 
of his military forces in European Turkey—-in- 
cluding even the Albanian levies, on which ‘hitherto 
he has relied—were enlisted in a movement for 
reform, the Sultan Apbp-uL-Hamin, obeying a per- 
emptory summons, re-established the constitution 
framed by Mipnat Pasha in 1876, which in the 
following year, after the outbreak of the war with 
Russia, was suspended, and since has been sup- 
posed to be extinct. The organic law thus revived 
proclaims the equality before the law of all Otto- 
man subjects, without distinction as to race or 
religion, and concedes to them freedom from arbi- 
trary arrest and absolute liberty of speech, of pub- 
lic meeting, and of the press. The same imperial 
edict convoked a Parliament, to be opened on 
November 1, and to be elected in conformity with 
the franchise provisions prescribed in the constitu- 
tion. The Parliament will be in some respects 
unique, being ostensibly bicameral, but practically 
unicameral; for although there is a Senate of 
thirty appointive members, they cannot veto the 
acts of the elective chamber. Two points were 
left vague in the organic law fashioned by Mipnar 
Pasha, namely, the question of the accountability 
of ministers to the popular assembly, and the de- 
gree of control over the levying and appropriating 
of taxes to be exercised by that body. Unquestion- 
ably the Turkish Parliament will assert both of 
these principles, and the Sultan will doubtless 
assent to their demands, provided they ean count 
on the support of the army in European Turkey. 
We presume, however, that while all the rest of 
the ministers may ultimately be made accountable 
to the elective chamber, the appointment of the 
Sheik-ul-Islam, or Vice-Regent of the Mohammedan 
religion, will be left to be exercised exclusively by 
the Sultan, in virtue of his caliphal authority. 


Will It Last? 
Opinions, of course, vary as to the perma- 
nence of the surprising victory gained by the 
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Young Turk party. No doubt there are many 
backward districts in Asiatic Turkey which will! 
return resctionary members to the Ottoman Par- 
liament; but it must he remembered, on the other 
hand, that the Young Turks can depend upon the 
help not only of all progressive Mohammedans in 
the urban centres of Anatolia, Mesopotamia, and 
Syria, but also of all Greek and Armenian Chris- 
tians and of the Jews. They ought, therefore, to 
command a large majority in the popular assembly. 
We scarcely need add that this transformation of 
Turkey into a constitutional state has put an end 
for the time being to all foreign plans for inter- 
vention in the administration of Macedonia, while 
at the same time it is giving immense encourage- 
ment to the friends of representative institutions 
in Russia and in Persia. Russian Liberals will 
not brook the thought of being left behind by the 
Young Turks. 


What Britain’s Parliament Accomplished 

The session of the British Parliament which 
-ame te an end on August 1 was interesting, but 
comparatively unfruitful. Of the twelve important 
measures promised in the King’s speech when the 
session opened, only two have become laws. We 
refer, of course, to the Irish Universities bill and 
the Old-Age Pensions bill. The former measure, 
which, of course, was fashioned by Mr. AuGuSTINE 
Birrevtyt, Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, proved, on the whole, acceptable to 
Liberals, Unionists, and Nationalists alike, and, 
having passed the Commons with a close approach 
to unanimity, was sanctioned by the Lords. If Mr. 
Birretyt succeeded where his predecessor in office, 
the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, seemed likely to fail, it 
is because he managed to overcome the opposition of 
Trinity College, Dublin. His bill leaves Trinity 
College, Dublin, an independent university, with 
all its privileges intact. The new law creates, on 
the other hand, two new universities, both exer- 
cising teaching as well as degree-conferring fune- 
tions, -one of which, the Belfast University (em- 
bracing* the college of that name), is dominated by 
Protestants; while the other, seated at Dublin, is 
practically, though not ostensibly, dominated by 
Catholics, and has affiliated to it not only the now 


existing Catholic colleges of Cork and Galway, but. 


also a new Catholic college, largely endowed with 
government funds, to be created in the Irish eap- 
ital. The unique feature of the Brrrewe. bill is, 
as we have said, the entire exclusion of Trinity 
Yollege, Dublin, from the new arrangements. 


Old-Age Pensions and Lord Cromer’s Warning 

The Old-Age Pensions bill may also be said 
to have been a nan-partisan measure, so far as the 
House of Commons was concerned. Only ten votes 
were recorded against it on its final passage through 
that body. In the House of Lords, on the other 
hand, although Lord Rosrsery reminded his fel- 
low members that they were precluded by custom 
from altering a money bill, the measure was tem- 
porarily amended so as to make it operative for 
only seven years at the suggestion of Lord Cromer, 
who, in an admonitory speech which has produced 
a sensation all over Eurepe, warned his country- 
men that they were in danger of being involved 
in a European war in the course of a few years. 
Tlis amendment was meant, however, only as an 
-arnest warning, and when the Commons declined 
to be influenced by it, the Lords passed the Old- 
Age Pensions bill in substantially its original form. 
The echoes of Lord Cromer’s solemn prediction, 
however, have not yet died away, although Sir 
Epwarp Grey hastened to assure his countrymen 
and foreigners that so far as his vision extended 
no international conflict was in sight, and although 
King Epowarp VIT. seized the occasion to announce 
that in August he should make a return visit to 
his nephew, the Emperor WILLIAM. 


How to Make the Farmers Happy 

President RooseveLT inquires: 

How can life on a farm be kept on the highest level, 
and, where it is not already on that level, be so im- 
proved, dignified, and brightened as to awaken and 
keep alive the pride and loyalty of the farmer’s boys 
and girls, of the farmer’s wife, and of the farmer him- 
self? How can a compelling desire to live on the farm 
be aroused in the children that are born on the farm? 
All these questions are of vital importance not only 
to the farmer, but to the whole nation. 

The job of answering these queries the President 
has entrusted to a commission of five experts, two 
of them professors in agricultural colleges, two of 
them editors, and one a forester. Where farming 
is profitable it is on the way to be happy. It is 
very profitable now in some parts of the country. 
The trouble with it for average people is that they 
think it lonely. Rural delivery has helped that 
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somewhat, but still in the West, where farmers get 
rich, they tend to sell their farms when they have 
zot enough out of them and move to villages. 
They like society. It takes people of considerable 
stamina and better mental resources than are com- 
mon to live their own lives and be happy without 
rubbing elbows at short intervals with their neigh- 
bors. Man is a gregarious creature. He _ profits 
considerably from association with his fellows, and 
is loath to forego it. Country life is not very 
popular as yet in this country even among people 
who ean afford to live it on a luxurious seale. 
Down on Long Island, for example, the President 
has scores of neighbors who might, if they chose, 
be living independent lives on country estates in 
Virginia, New York, Connecticut, or somewhere 
else, but who stick to the neighborhood of the 
metropolis, and dare not venture beyond motoring 
distance of clubs, polo-fields, and neighbors. Now 
and then some man pulls out and makes a real 
country place, as Frepertck VANperRBILT did. But 
the life of the cities calls vociferously to the sons 
of men, and the sons and daughters of the farm 
are quick to hear the voice. A third of our total 
population is urban; the rest is more or less rural. 
What the country dwellers need to them 
happy are religion, education, and material pros- 
perity. The farms cannot employ as many laborers 
per acre as they did before the coming of agri- 
cultural machinery. Therefore they must either 
raise fewer children or export some of their pop- 
ulation to the cities. 


make 


Echoes of the Olympic Games 

Among the first of the United States competitors 
at the Shepherd’s Bush Stadium to arrive home 
was one L. C. Ricu, of the Brookline S. C. Aec- 
cording to the Sun, he said, coming up the bay: 
“Every time an Englishman won a heat there were 
loud cheers. When an American won there was 
a solemn silence or there were groans.” Doubtless, 
doubtless. Now listen to the London Times on 
what oceurred after Surprarp’s unexpected victory 
over the British champion WILson, in the 1500 
metres. Says the Times: “His [Witson’s] defeat 
was particularly disappointing to most of those 
present, though it was hailed with rapturous shouts 
and eails and waving of flags from the part of 
the stand opposite the finish, where the Americans 
have established themselves.” Really, there appears 
to be no question as to whether the English or 
the Americans were boorish, but rather only a ques- 
tion as to which of them were so first. 


Canned Eloquence 


Mr. BrYAN’S speeches have been recorded for general 

consumption by phonograph.—Daily Newspaper. 
Sree up lively! Take your choice. 
We have eaught the “ Doctor's” 
Got ’em fresh of every brand, 
BRYAN’s speeches freshly canned. 
Guaranteed, full-throated, tried, 
Free from all formaldehyde; 
Read the label; full of thrall, 
Not a drop of alcohol! 


voice. 


Do you want a daily speech? 
Would you hear the Eagle screech 
Every morn at breakfast time? 
BRYAN speeches for a dime 

Make a splendid breakfast food. 
SUNNY BILL, the pure and good. 
Step up lively, going fast,— 
Hear him lash ‘em to the mast. 


Can’t you sleep? <A record buy. 
Place it on your table nigh. 
Turn it on and bedward creep. 
Bill will put you fast asleep. 
Does the leat oppress your soul? 
Let these vocal measures roll 
Q’er your super-fervid bed, 

Like a cyclone round your head. 


Fine for pienics. Full of jump. 
jest things going for the stump. 
Make your welkin ring and split 
Like a Tiger with a fit. 

Gentle as a sucking clam. 

Roaring as an angry ram. 

Step up lively. Take your choice. 
Potted Bryan—hear his voice. 


Potted issues—they’re the thing. 

How they holler! How they ring! 

Simply turn the spigot on, 

Wait a second, and anon 

Out will rush such rhetoric! 

Phrases round, and sleek, and slick, 

Like a torrent through a sluice— 

BryAan’s Potted Vocal Juice! J. K. B. 








Being and Doing 


Most of our lives are sadly swamped in mere ways 
and means, and it takes not a little courage to stand 
off and talk in a leisurely way about being anything. 
A large majority of us are in that sad plight where 
we feel that if we can only meet the immediate issue, 
lift the next obstacle in the way, shoulder the burden 
and march on under it, what we are can somehow take 
care of itself. And yet, after all, the fertility or 
futility of our many acts emerge from the soil of what 
we are, and it is poor foresight that tries to grow 
success in an impoverished being. To continue our 
multiform busy activities without reflection and with- 
out foresight the activities to merest 
mechanism. 

On the other hand, the pragmatists are warning us 
against making thought an end in itself. Thought, 
they tell us, is not for its own sake, nor is it the 
essential function of man. It is merely man’s tool by 
which he learns the better to react upon his environ- 
ment. He must use his power of thinking, therefore, 
just as he uses his eyes to see the landscape or his 
stomach to digest his food. 

At a first glance this would seem of course to reduce 
thought to a low level of utilitarianism, and the point 
to keep steadily in mind when one is listening to 
pragmatic discussion is, that whatever tends toward 
beauty, virtue, or truth is utilitarian, and that the 
man who uses his thinking powers to plan poems or 
the transference of form and color to canvas is as 
utilitarian as the man who builds engines. If the 
pragmatist does not desire to reduce our commercial 
civilization to a thing more hideous than it now is— 
and who would accuse Dr. JAMES, Dr. DEWEY, or Dr. 
ScHILLER of such evil intent?—they should begin by 
giving the widest definition to the word utilitarian. 
After all, their warning is just the poet’s trite saying 
that the end of dreamy hoping is idle blank despair. 
And which of uf has not, at times, found our vagrant 
thinking resulting in the frame of mind of that famous 
old man of Cape Horn, who wished he had never been 
born, so he sat on a chair till he died of despair! 


degrades 


So it behooves us in a world so easily reduced to an 
unrelieved blackness to listen to the pragmatist when 
he warns us that all thought prepares a reaction upon 
the outer world. The middle stage of consideration 
or contemplation or thinking is only the place of 
transit, the bottom of a loop both of whose ends have 
their point of application in the outer world. “ The 
current of life which runs in at our eyes and ears 
is meant to run out at our hands and feet and lips:” 

This warning egainst idle and circuitous thinking 
which results in nothing is the same as the old warn- 
ing against idle emotions. We all remember Dr. 
JAMES’s sentimentalist who wept copiously at the 
woes of the heroine in the play, and allowed the coach- 
man to freeze on the box outside while he waited. 
The whole matter is summed up when we admit that 
this is a world of action, of cause and effect, and that, 
so far as we can see, the only aim of our emotions 
and our thoughts is to bring about some effects in 
the outer world, some betterment of conditions, some 
alleviating of the weary burden of existence. It be- 
comes more difficult when we look upon our thinking 
as all of it destined to control foreseen action. Prac- 
tically, however, all thinking does bear results, good or 
evil, and we have but to remember that a state of 
mind is as definite a result as a windmill or trolley- 
car. A result may be a definite result and yet purely 
negative. The function of thinking may keep the 
thinker out of mischief so many hours and so be be- 
neficent, a satisfactory reaction on the outer world. 
Reaction need not always signify erude action, but 
may be state of being, restraint, or cessation equally. 


We all recognize the annoyance suffered from people 
who think too little and talk too much—almost as 
much trouble comes into the world by people who 
think too little and do too much. They do so many 
things, they rush about so, hither and yon, they invent 
so many small and silly oceupations, embroidering but- 
tons, and making hideous worsted stitches on canvas, 
they exhaust themselves creating such false needs 
and standards out of an idle brain and a vacant con- 
sciousness that the outer world is littered with their 
deeds. This is a case where the world is quite 
definitely worse off for a lack of mental occupation in 
people. It is quite true that in a certain stage of 
culture, all thinking. especially all philosophical think- 
ing, should be applicable to action, and all activity 
make for the betterment of the world. But this would 
argue a much more advanced stage of intelligence in 
the world than we have reached so far. Most think- 
ing, most doing, and surely all education is in a purely 
experimental stage just now. And what one mainly 
dares to affirm is that any thinking, reading, studying, 
any time applied simply to culture, though it may be 
with no definite activity in view, has, if not the very 
highest value, at any rate its own value. Almost any 
educative process tends to strengthen mental endur- 
ance, to train the judgment, to sharpen the percep- 
tions and widen the personal horizon, though as mat- 
ters stand now very few such processes point to a 
definite activity. 


Many of us are in that primary and saddening 
stage of living when our chief need is to be delivered 
from the narrowness and emptiness of ourselves. Does 
not all idle gossip and all idle interest in idle gossip 
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point to this? Our little brains are so emptied of 
interest and occupation that we listen eagerly to the 
small and petty squabbles of a hotel-owner and _ its 
manager or to a detailed account of a young woman’s 
wardrobe. Now thinking, and the reading or studying 
which prepares the mind for thinking, do much 
toward delivering us from sordid interests. It pre- 
sents us with more data to deal with, and the more 
material we have to work on, the wider our outlook, 
the likelier we are to come to a stage where our think- 
ing shall be productive. 


Among the pragmatists; Dr. Dewry is quite espe- 
cially firm in his stand against any one being judged 
by anything but his activities, his reactions on the 
outer world. This attitude is doubtless emphasized 
because it is a natural and timely reaction against a 
sentimental attitude in the later Victorian era. 
George Extor notably insisted upon betraying the 
inner motives of her somewhat uncertain and erratic 
heroines and upon judging them by motives rather 
than results. Maggie may indeed have disturbed the 
equanimity of her staid aunts, disgraced her family, 
and separated the lovers, but she meant well. Doro- 
thea, again, with her passion to reform the world, re- 
lieve the poor, and build model cottages managed to 
effect nothing more than the sowing of distrust in her 
aged and learned husband’s breast, diverting the affec- 
tions of ambitious young husbands and attaching idle 
and susceptible artists to herself. And yet who, 
following GrorcE Exto1’s sympathetic analysis of this 
heroine’s perplexities and blameless emotions, would 
feel her other than the noblest of beings? Dr. DEWEY, 
in his somewhat stiff dissertations, has never, so far, 
as we know, drawn upon GrEorGE ELxiot’s heroines for 
illustrations, but we feel quite sure that he would con- 
demn them utterly. He might refuse a moral verdict, 
but he would say they were silly and that their 
mental processes were inadequate and did not bring 
out the preconceived results. 


Here we come to one of the little flaws that the lay 
mind notes in all pragmatism. It allows too little for 
unconscious results. It is true that Maggie with her 
generous and _ ill-directed impulses effected nothing 
that she planned, that she died in disgrace, having 
made her entire family unhappy, but there were good 
results born of her utterly inadequate but generous 
tendencies. Into a little narrow, self-satisfied, stiff- 
necked community she let in, by her wayward re- 
bellion, faint gleams of light, she awakened pity and 
mercy and deepened consciousness. The same can be 
said of Dorothea. She did nothing she planned to 
do, but being really, with all her mistakes, of good and 
unselfish intent, she managed to ennoble, according to 
their various capacities, all those who came in con- 
tact with her, and one would somehow feel hopeful 
about her sons and daughters, as if they might start 
life above the meaner temptations of life. 

So here the emphasis is thrown back again upon 
being. A good man or woman, one who without 
definite end in view, or any chosen mode of shedding 
goodness upon the outer world, still keeps steadily at 
building up as broad a mind, as kind a heart as pos- 
sible, does not always reach the aim, but the tendency 
tells a little in the outer world. It is not an exact or 
nice adjustment of means to end, but somehow the 
effort works out for good. A good intent, however 
stupid, makes in some awkward way for further 
goodness. 


The mastery of experience by intellect, the ultimate 
answer to the true inwardness of human life, is an 
achievement far in the distance. And let all take 
heart of grace, and those who would lay their stress 
upon developing their mere power of being fair-minded 
and unselfish not give up in despair because their 
intellectual activities often fail to react on the outer 
world as they projected. The scheme of the world in- 
cludes a great deal of failure, and it is well to meet 
the fact with all the courage we can muster. The 
broader the outlook, the stronger the mind, the more 
our small sufferings will be translated into comedy 
and not tragedy, the narrower will become the realm 
of sheer incoherence. 





Personal 


Tue drayman drove up to the cold-storage house at 
Lincoln with an enormous dry-goods box, heavily 
nailed, and fortified with iron straps around both ends. 

“Mr. B said to tell you that these goods were 
to be kept with great care, under lock and key, until 
after the election,” said the driver to the man in 
charge. 

“Have you an itemized statement of the contents?” 

“He said it would not be necessary,” answered the 
driver. 

“Go back and tell him that I cannot receive the 
goods without,”.was the rejoinder. 

And this was what the driver is said to have brought 
back: 

Three hundred and ninety-two speeches, delivered 
in 1896, maintaining that the only hope of prosperity 
lay in the free and unlimited coinage of silver at a 
ratio of 16 to 1. Eight hundred and seventeen speeches, 
letters, and editorials of various later dates reiterating 
the beliefs of 1896. One statement, under date of 1900, 
asserting intention not to ask for another nomination 
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for the Presidency. One assertion that I could not 
accept the support of the Illinois Democracy on any 
other condition than the utter repudiation thereby of 
one RoGeR SULLIVAN. One speech delivered in New 
York city concerning the government ownership of 
railroads. Goods to be kept strictly under lock and 
key until called for. 


(Signed ) J: We Be. 





Correspondence 
A FEDERAL FORCE TO FIGHT DISEASE 
To the Editor of “ Harper’s Weekly”: 

Sir,—Mr. William Inglis’s article, “The Flea, the 
Rat, and the Plague,” in the current number of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY appears at an opportune moment, 
suggesting as it does the wide scope through which 
the sanitary campaign has ranged, and at the time 
when plague has been finally eradicated from San 
Francisco. But to one who has investigated this 
work in detail occurs the regret that Mr. Inglis failed 
to draw a lesson from the manner of its accomplish- 
ment, or to mention the national significance of its 
results. 

The salient point is that between the discovery of 
plague in San Francisco, on May 27, 1907, and the 
time an eflicient and adequate force was able to gain 
headway against it, five and a half or six months were 
lost, during which period the pestilence secured its 
foothold, claimed its victims, and threatened to shatter 
the commercial prestige of the gateway to the Orient 
by forcing San Francisco into quarantine. For three 
months local health authorities combated plague, but 
without success, because they lacked experienced knowl- 
edge for attacking the disease. On September 11 
Federal aid was sought, and officers of the United 
States Public Health and Marine Hospital Service 
were rushed into San Francisco to take charge of the 
campaign. These officers immediately employed five 
hundred or more men as laborers—raw recruits who 
had to be trained, educated, and disciplined to the 
work before they attained the efficiency necessary to 
make them competent factors in wiping out disease. 
Two months were required to make an individual 
worker efficient. Altogether five and a half or six 
months were lost because no adequate force existed 
to attack plague the moment it appeared, and because 
the Federal government, barred by lack of legislation 
from safeguarding the body politic by stamping out 
contagions, had to wait until invited to do so by the 
particularly afflicted community: lost months which 
translate themselves into many lives and tens of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

The Federal government does not have to wait an 
invitation to repel a foreign foe landing upon our 
shores and threatening the whole nation; the Federal 
government does not have to wait an invitation to put 
down a local riot which interferes with interstate 
commerce, but the Federal government does have to 
wait an invitation to stamp out disease, to save lives, 
and to protect property against a disastrous quarantine. 

Disease is never in reality a local enemy, but a 
national one, the warding off of which must be the 
duty of the national government. The preservation 
of public health is a Federal function. To enable the 
Federal government to fulfil this function proper laws 
‘must be enacted enabling it to assume the full duty. 
These laws should develop the existing public health 
bureau, increasing its powers and jurisdiction till it 
becomes a force adequate in size, and possessing the 
right to fight the nation’s wars of sanitation. At the 
present time the officers of the United States Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service form a com- 
missioned corps capable of directing such wars, but 
powerless without men to lead into the conflict against 
disease. The situation is that of leaders without an 
army: an enlisted personnel must be created. Even 
more than ordinary soldiers, men enlisted against 
disease need training and discipline. The two months 
consumed in developing the efficiency of raw recruits 
enlisted to attack yellow fever in New Orleans and 
plague in San Francisco cost many lives and millions 
of money. Other infections also must be warred upon 
relentlessly, particularly smallpox, typhoid fever, tu- 
berculosis, and uncinariasis. Experience indicates that 
such a corps would never be idle, since there never is 
a time of sanitary peace, and the national health can 
be safeguarded only by continuous activity in assail- 
ing disease. 

Finally, the public at large will reap benefits from 
a sense of sanitary security. In San Francisco the 
heart of the work was reached only after the in- 
stitution of a campaign of public education by which 
citizens were aroused to co-operation with the workers. 
Uniformity of effort brought results, and only under 
Federal direction con there be profitable, wide-spread 
uniformity. The enlisted veterans of the plague cam- 
paign should not be disbanded, but advantage should 
be taken of their training, experience, and esprit de 
corps. Laws should enlarge the jurisdiction of a 
properly augmented United States Health and Marine 
Iiospital Service till it forms an adequate protection 
against disease; and the work should be continued, 
freed of the spirit of localism, till the nation is per- 
manently guarded against epidemics, just as San 
Francisco has been made proof against plague. 

This is the suggestion which I regret Mr. Inglis 
omitted from his article. 

I am, sir, 
AucusTIN C. KEANE. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
(From the Commoner.) 

Grover Cleveland was cordially disliked by his po- 
litical opponents, and they called him “The Stuffed 
Prophet,” “The Pretender,” and they derided him by 
alluding to him as “ The Buffalo hangman,” referring 
to a hanging which took place in that city when he 
was sheriff.—Washington Post. 




















Awarding the Olympic Prizes 
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Queen Alexandra presenting the Marathon The Triumphal Parade of all the Olympic Prize-winners around the Stadium in the Presence of Queen 
Trophy to Hayes, the American Winner - Alexandra, who witnessed this culminating Event of the great International Meet from the Royal Box 


A New Dirigible Balloon for the Army 


SCENES AT THE RECENT OFFICIAL TRYING-OUT OF CAPTAIN BALDWIN’S AIR-SHIP AT FORT MYER, VIRGINIA 
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The Balloon in full Flight Two Hundred Feet above the Testing Ground The Dirigible circling the Parade Ground 




















Captain Baldwin on the “Bridge” preparing for Flight Bringing the Balloon to Earth after a successful Trial 

















The Conquest of the English Cl 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


LOST people, I take it, have made the 

K trip between London and Paris. It 
is the most frequented and the most 
» archaic and inconvenient thorough- 
fare in the world. The real reason 
why the French and English peoples 
have formed an entente is that they 
8 possess in the Channel crossing a 
common grievance and a common 
burden. Political disputes, temperamental differences, 
might part them, but so overwhelming an affliction 
was bound sooner or later to bring them together. Mr. 
alfour once described the passage from Holyhead to 
Dublin as by no means the least of the Irish difficul- 
ties. The passage from Dover to Calais, or Newhaven 
to Dieppe, or Folkestone to Boulogne is nothing less 
than a European disaster. In all its essentials it re- 
mains just as it was in Cesar’s day. Cwsar embarked 
on one coast, sailed across the Channel, and disem- 
barked on the other. So do we. Railways and steam- 
ships do not alter the fact that we repeat to-day the 
three separate processes that he found necessary for 
the invasion of Britain. The only difference is that 
he had every excuse, and we have none. 

On both sides of the Channel people are gradually 
waking up to this. The muddle of the journey from 
England to the Continent is being denounced as it was 
never denounced: before. There is a positive realiza- 
tion that the struggling with hats and belongings on 
the gangways, the shifting from train to steamer and 
from steamer back again to train, the breaking of bulk, 
and the mess and waste of loading and unloading, the 
sleepless nights, and the loss of time and temper, are 
conditions that, so far from being ordained by an 
inexorable law of nature, are simply due to the in- 
adequaey of man and the unprogressiveness of railway 
companies. Every bit of it, indeed, is unnecessary. 
Every bit of it can be done away with. A little enter- 
prise and intelligence, and the primeval agony of the 
Channel passage vanishes. A little enterprise and in- 
telligence and the journey from London to Paris, to 
the Riviera, to Italy, and further still, instead of 
being a disjointed thing of hurried changes and frantic 
skipping, becomes an orderly, continuous, unbroken 
trip. <A little enterprise and intelligence and France 
and England save time instead of squandering it, pro- 
mote trade instead of losing it, send goods direct in- 
stead of putting up with the expense and delay of two 
separate transshipments, and travel at their ease in- 
stead of submitting to an accumulation of miseries. 
The man in the street is beginning to demand that the 
ear in which he commences his journey shall be the 
ear in which he ends it. 

It is true that the same demand has been heard be- 
fore. Both France and England have been swept for 
a hundred years by recurring passions of anger against 
the discomforts of their system of intereommunica- 
tions. But this time the agitation not only voices 
complaints, but suggests remedies. Opinion is more 
and more concentrating on a Channel ferry as a pos- 
sible and adequate solution. Of all the schemes for 
improving the passage between London and Paris that 
have been put forward in the past century, it alone 
holds the field. Its rivals have all been squelched. 
Tunnelling below the Channel bed, tunnelling through 
the sea with tubes placed on the bed, spanning the 
Straits of Dover with an upraised bridge, spanning 
them with a submerged bridge—all these projects have 
been formulated, discussed, and finally abandoned. 
But the idea of a ferry survives and gathers fresh 
strength and support with time. It has been blessed 
hy the French Government; it has been blessed by the 
British Board of Trade. “ I shall be very happy,” said 
Mr. Lloyd-GeorgeMast October, to a deputation headed 
by Lord Weardale, ** to do everything in my power so 
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long as I am here, and that is the view of my ad- 
visers, to assist you in carrying through this project.” 
It is at last, I believe, within hopeful distance of 
realization. 

The objection that killed the tunnel scheme was the 
military objection, the fear that some enemy might 
use it for the purposes of invasion, or that, at any 
rate, its presence would add to British anxieties in the 
event of war. But apart from this there were always 
grave doubts as to the feasibility of the project. The 
lowest estimate of its expense was $40,000,000. It 
could not begin to earn a penny until it was fully com- 
pleted, and if the sea once found its way in through a 
fissure in the chalk the whole undertaking would have 
to be abandoned. Very much the same objections 
applied to the notion of bridging the Channel. Engi- 
neers have had no experience of a bridge as huge as 
this one would have to be. Every shipping company 
would be up in arms against the erection of so dan- 
gerous an obstruction in the heart of the world’s most 
crowded fairway. The cost would be _ prohibitive— 
at least thirty million sterling; and as in the case of 
the tunnel, it would bring in absolutely nothing until 
it was finished and thrown open for traffic. On the 
other hand, a train-ferry is as free from all objections 
on the score of publie policy or national safety as any 
ordinary Channel steamer. To inaugurate a ferry 
system from Dover to Calais would not cost more than 
a million sterling, and a company has already been 
formed with the necessary capital. A train-ferry sys- 
tem would not be as swift, nor could it at first accom- 
modate as much traflie as a perfect tunnel or a perfect 
bridge; but as against this, it is safe, practicable, can 
expand to meet any demand put upon it, and has been 
tested and approved on many coasts and under every 
variety of conditions. 

It is, indeed, rather remarkable that though the 
English were the pioneers of train-ferries, and _ still 
build them for export, there is not at this moment a 
single train-ferry plying from any port in the United 
Kingdom. There used to be one across the Firth of 
orth, and another across the Tay at Dundee. Both 
have since been superseded by bridges; and though 
Relgium, France, Ireland, the Isle of Man, and the 
Isle of Wight offer the most obvious and tempting 
termini for a ferry system, nothing of the kind exists. 
Train-ferries, indeed, have almost dropped out of the 
Isnglish consciousness. On the Continent and in Amer- 
ica they are not merely a common and popular but an 
indispensable method of transit. In Denmark, for 
instance, there are no fewer that eight ferry lines 
operated by the state in conjunction with the rail- 
ways. Thanks to them it is possible to secure unin- 
terrupted railway communication from Berlin to 
Copenhagen. Italy, again, has a ferry service of four 
boats across the Strait of Messina. The fame of the 
Lake Baikal ferry spread throughout the world during 
the Russo-Japanese war; while in the United States 
there are at least eight different train-ferry lines 
traversing the great lakes and the bays and gulfs, up 
to a distance of a hundred miles. The latest of them 
is the service just instituted over the ninety miles of 
hurricane sea between Key West and Havana, but the 
best known are to be found on Lake Michigan, where 
navigation is even more difficult than on the English 
Channel, the waves are bigger, the winds blow with a 
higher velocity, the fogs more frequent and thicker, 
and the ice presents an obstacle from which the Brit- 
ish coasts are free. Yet an accident to a Michigan 
ferry-boat is as rare as to a Channel steamer, the pas- 
sengers, as I can testify, are made finitely more com- 
fortable, and the companies reap abundant and in- 
creasing profits, the full working expenses of some of 
them being less than $1.50 a mile, and totalling con- 
siderably less than a third of the receipts. 
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There is, in short, no problem connected with a ferry 
system from Dover to Calais that has not been met 
and solved in other countries. The construction of the 
necessary quays and elevators at the termini and the 
dredging of Calais harbor offer no difficulties that 
cannot be overcome; while the fact that the gauge on 
the English and French railways is the same removes 
what might have been a formidable obstacle. Given, 
therefore, the co-operation and good-will of the various 
authorities on both sides of the Channel, there is abso- 
lutely no reason why in a few years a man should not 
be able to travel from London pretty well all over the 
Continent without making a single change. The ad- 
vantages of such a development are surely obvious. 
The night journey to Paris, instead of being one of 
the most uncomfortable in the world, would be as easy 
and unfatiguing as the run to the Highlands. The 
Customs examination would be enormously simplified 
and expedited. Trade would be the first to gain when 
the risk and expense of transshipment were finally done 
away with. In all fragile and perishable articles 
especially, such as fruits, flowers, butter, eggs, pottery, 
fancy cottons, and so on, business would infallibly 
undergo a great and lasting expansion. 

With all these advantages one wonders, first, that a 
ferry system has not conquered the Channel long ago, 
and, secondly, now that it is being vigorously agitated, 
that the scheme does not make greater headway. The 
obstacles are twofold. For one thing train-ferries lie 
outside the present range of British experience, and 
are therefore regarded as a novelty; and in British 
eyes every novelty is a legitimate object of suspicion 
and distrust. I do not doubt that half the engineers 
in the kingdom will be demonstrating that a train- 
ferry between England and the Continent is impossible 
long after it has been inaugurated and is in working 
order. A more serious obstacle is that the British 
ports from which the ferries would start have the mis- 
fortune to be served by the most unenterprising and 
unenlightened railway company in the British Isles— 
the Southeastern. The co-operation of this company is 
essential, and its directors most pertinaciously with- 
hold it. The promoters of the ferry project, so far 
from asking anything unreasonable, have made every 
effort to accommodate themselves to the whims and 
timidities of the railway directors. They suggest that 
a tentative beginning should be made. They do not 
ask the railway companies on either side of the Chan- 
nel to adopt their scheme in its entirety until it has 
been proved a suecess. They are, therefore, willing to 
limit the size of the ferry-boats to the existing harbor 
accommodation. In length, beam, and draught the 
vessels in the new service will not at first exceed the 
maximum dimensions of the existing Channel steamers. 
Again, the promoters do not ask to have the whole of 
the cross-Channel traffic committed at once to their 
care, but merely the passenger night-service and all 
the goods traffic. They make no call upon the railway 
company either for money or rolling-stock. Their 
undertaking is not competitive but supplementary. 
They believe with good reason that the railway com- 
pany which first institutes a Channel ferry will find 
its goods and passenger traffic rapidly expand; and 
after bearing all the costs of the new enterprise and 
guaranteeing the railway company against any diminu- 
tion of its present profits, they merely wish to share 
in the increased profits which their service will bring 
in. I cannot imagine the American railway company 
that would hesitate to jump at such an offer. But 
the Southeastern is unique. Its directors have made 
it a byword throughout the kingdom; its shareholders, 
its shippers, its passengers, incessantly grumble; its 
dividends grow beautifully less. The thing is very 
typical. The fate of the Channel ferry scheme will 
be a test of British enterprise. 
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Miss Annie Kenney, a leading English Crusader, pleading for Women’s Enfranchisement from a Launch in the Earf’s Court Exhibition Grounds, London 
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TAG PLenapy N his admirable article on psychic 
Wea phenomena in Harper’s PO rs 
Wy for August, Sir Oliver Lod > 

ah Ne or August, Sir Oliver Lodge coura 
\aiké geously defends the framing of 
eal) hypotheses, and their thorough test- 
me ing, to see how far they will carry 
us. May I venture to put forward 
a hypothetical explanation, which 
seems to me to cover certain of the 
more marked classes of phenomena? 

We shall find our phenomena fall into several 
groups; and we shall, I think, be wise to begin with 
phenomena such as those witnessed within the last 
year or two by Professor Bottazzi, with the famed 
Eusapia Paladino as medium. Professor Filippo Bot- 
tazzi is head of the Department of Physiology, in the 
Royal University of Naples, so that we may take his 
skill and observing power for granted. With half a 
dozen of his colleagues he arranged a series of 
séances with Eusapia Paladino, of which he has given 
a luminous and convincing account, in the Rivista 
d'Italia. His experiments were conducted in his own 
jaboratory at the university, which was under his 
immediate scrutiny throughout. A larger room opened 
into a smaller, which had no other entrance. The ex- 
periments were carried out in the larger room, a 
cabinet being formed by hanging curtains in front of 
the closed door of connection. A shelf was added, sup- 
porting a mandolin, a guitar, a pitcher of water, and 
other “ properties ” of the séance room, this to reassure 
the somewhat ignorant medium. The precaution was 
needless, however, as she never entered the cabinet. 
The sittings took place round a table, the room being 
lit, dimly yet distinctly, by electricity. The hands of 
the medium were held throughout, and her feet were 
also kept under control. In the cabinet, besides the 
more usual properties, were various instruments, a 
telegraph key, a metronome, and so forth, connected by 
electric wires with automatic recording instruments 
in the smaller room, this fact being unknown to the 
medium throughout. 

Eight séances were held, at which the observers saw 
apparitions of hands and arms, veiled heads, faces; 
pitchers of water were carried through the air without 
being spilled, blows and slaps were given to those 
present by invisible hands, and the table was lifted in 
the air, as though it floated in water. All this was 
considered inconclusive. But it was noted that each 
of these phenomena was accompanied by spasmodic 
movements of the medium’s body or hands, synchroniz- 
ing absolutely with the blows or raps, and so forth. 
Thus a small table was moved out of the cabinet 
through the curtains and some distance over the floor, 
where all present could plainly see that it was being 
propelled by no visible power, but exactly correspond- 
ing to the jerky and irregular movements of its 
progress were spasmodic muscular contractions of the 
medium’s body, as though she were actually moving 
it with her physical hands and feet. 

Professor Bottazzi came to the conclusion that the 
effective force was in some way connected with the 
physical organism of the medium, and he suggests 
that the medium possessed what we may call “ astral 
hands,” which she was able to protrude from her body, 
so to speak. In this way she could produce rappings 
in various places, which were not only absolutely syn- 
chronous with each other, but also corresponded exactly 
to spasmodic movements of her imprisoned hands. The 
investigator found that the medium could apparently 
handle objects with these invisible “ astral fingers,” 
and could also receive physical impressions through 
them. She often asked about objects in the cabinet, 
inquiring what it was that felt cold and wet, when 
some clay was placed there; or what was the object 
“hard like a stone,” this being a ball of metal con- 
nected with the electrical instruments. But he found 
no traces of “ astral eyes,” so to speak; seemingly she 
could see only with her physical eyes. She often spoke 
of not being able to reach things because they were too 
far or too high, and from this Professor Bottazzi drew 
the ‘conclusion that the extension of these ‘‘ medium- 
istic” or “astral” limbs was little, if any, greater 
than the extension of her physical body. 

This penetrating observer reaches the following con- 





































































By Charles Johnston 


clusion: “ Mediumistie phenomena, when they are not 
entirely hallucinations of those present at the séance, 
are biological phenomena entirely dependent upon the 
organism of the medium; and if so, they occur as if 
accomplished by prolongation of the natural limbs, 
or as if by additional limbs which spread from the body 
of the medium and re-enter it after a variable time, 
during which time they show themselves, as regards the 
sensation they bring about in us, as limbs differing in 
no essential matter from natural or physical mem- 
bers.” 

This establishes the first of the classes of phenomena 
of which I wish to speak. It is perfectly evident that 
Professor Bottazzi believes himself to have demon- 
strated, under circumstances of peculiar strictness, the 
existence of a secondary set of limbs, or a secondary 

















Eusapia Paladino, the Italian ‘‘Medium” who 
has enlightened the world’s greatest Scientists 


body, connected. with the physical body of Eusapia 
Paladino; a body which could be extruded from the 
physical organism, could then produce physical effects, 
such as slapping the sitters, moving tables, and so 
forth; and which later returned to the physical body 
of the medium, re-entering it as the hand is put into a 
glove. The medium was always exhausted physically 
by this process. But while the secondary body was, so 
to speak, outside the physical body, it was evident 
that her consciousness was in some degree transferred 
to it, so that she could feel objects touched by these 
secondary hands, receiving from them the sensations 
of cold or wetness or hardness, and so forth. Further, 
there was a direct bond between the secondary and the 
physical body, as the physical lips were able to speak 
intelligibly, the physical hands moved rhythmically 
with the secondary hands, while the latter were mov- 
ing or touching objects, and so forth. As a working 
term, I should like to apply the word “astral” to 
this secondary body thus determined by the experi- 
ments of Professor Bottazzi. 

There is another class of phenomena which seem to 
me to be quite closely related with those just de- 
seribed. In the earlier Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research, there is a series of experiments 

in thought-transference, 
which I remember dis- 














cussing at the time they 
were made, with my good 
friend, Professor W. F. 
Barrett. Professor Bar- 
rett got his training in 
experiment under Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, and his 
skill, whether in physical 
or psychical experiments, 
was remarkable. Indeed, 
1 believe he should have 
the credit for first de- 
veloping the whole sub- 
ject of telepathy. 

The experiments in ques- 
tion fall into two mark- 
edly different groups. In 
the better known class 
is the transfer of visual 
images, drawings, cir- 
cles, outline sketches, fig- 
ures, the faces of cards, 
and so on, which still 
forms the best piece of 
work done by the society. 
In the other class is the 
transfer of sensation; so 
that, when the transmit- 
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ting experimenter tasted 
mustard, for example, the 





receiving experimenter got the taste of mustard on the 
tongue. When the transmitter was pinched, say on the 
arm, the receiver felt a pinch on the arm, and so forth; 
the characteristic of these phenomena being, that they 
were localized at different parts of the body; while 
the visual phenomena, on the contrary, were in the 
mind, taking their places among other mind images, 
and very often confused with the latter. 

Now it seems to me that, in these telepathic pinches, 
tastes, touches, and so forth, distinetly localized at 
different parts of the body, we have a set of phenomena 
closely related with those just described, in the case 
of Eusapia Paladino. In her ease, the secondary body, 
corresponding limb for limb with the physical body, 
evidently possessed the sense of touch, distinguishing 
between cold and heat, wetness and dryness, hardness 
and softness, and so on. Now if we can think of such 
a secondary body, not extruded from the physical body, 
but remaining within it, we have a sensory organ, con- 
terminous with the body, and exactly fitted, it seems 
to me, to feel the telepathic pinches, and so forth, just 
spoken of. It will be remembered that there was some 
kind of rapport or sensitive connection between the 
secondary and the physical body of Eusapia Paladino, 
so that sensations felt by the secondary body were 
transmitted some distance to the physical body. May 
it not be that, in the experiments with telepathic sen- 
sations made by the Society for Psychical Research, 
we have in action the secondary bodies of the two 
experimenters; that the physical sensation, say the 
taste of the mustard, is first transferred from the 
physical to the secondary body of the transmitter; 
then from this, by the kind of connection which existed 
in the case of Eusapia Paladino, to the secondary body 
of the receiver, and finally to the receiver's physical 
body, just as was the sense of cold and wet in Ku 
sapia’s case? 

We should thus have gone some distance toward 
establishing, at least as a working hypothesis, the 
existence of a secondary body, which we may call an 
“astral” body; not sensitive, perhaps, in a great many 
of us; more sensitive in a few, who receive these tele 
pathic sensations; and, in a small class, able to ex 
trude itself some little distance from the physical 
body, still retaining consciousness and the power of 
action. 

Let us remember, further, that this secondary or 
“astral” body, in the ease of Eusapia Paladino, was 
able to produce raps, to slap the sitters, to move 
tables, and, probably, to become visible in the “* appari- 
tions of hands and arms, veiled heads and faces’; in 
other words, to bring about all the phenomena of 
“ materialization,” including the supposed apparitions 
of spirits, such as are familiar at a certain type of 
séance. Materialized hands and arms, such, for ex- 
ample, as those photographed by Aksakoff and Butler- 
off in Russia, may thus very well be nothing but the 
arms and hands of the secondary, or astral, body of 
the medium, as established by Professor Bottazzi. This 
side of the matter might well be developed, but for 
the present I am content to touch on it merely. There 
is another group of phenomena which seem to me 
to belong to the same category, and to these I now 
turn. 

In the experiments with Eusapia Paladino, the 
secondary body had the power to produce raps and 
blows, and other palpable results, on the bodies of the 
sitters. There was evidently a considerable quantity 
of force stored up in it, and the extreme physical ex- 
haustion of the medium, after the sittings, was, in all 
probability, due to the using up of this force. May 
we not have here the source of what is called “ per- 
sonal magnetism,” or “ animal magnetism,” or “ mes- 
meric power”? In the recent work of Dr. Edmond 
Dupouy, who follows in the footsteps of Charles Richet, 
there is a very remarkable series of photographs of 
the “ magnetic effluvia” of the human hand, among 
others that of two hands, a man’s and a woman’s, ap- 
proaching each other at the finger-tips; and these 
photographs, which are purely physical records of 
facts analogous to those observed by Professor Bot- 
tazzi, seem to me actually to depict the “ astral 
fingers,” as we agreed to call them, or rather the pe- 
numbra or aura surrounding the astral fingers. There 
are also numbers of observations of visual impressions 
of the magnetic effluvia, not only of the hands, but of 
the whole body. And it would seem that, in their 
varieties of color, of intensity, of quality, these penum- 
bral radiations correspond exactly to the differences 
of “personal magnetism” which are matter of uni- 
versal observation, 

All these phenomena, whether the results produced 
by Eusapia Paladino through the agency of her second 
ary body, or the transmission of sensations to dif 
ferent parts of the body observed by Professor Barrett, 
or the magnetic radiations noted by Dr. Dupouy, are 
closely connected with the physical body, and in a 
sense limited by it. The secondary body of Eusapia 
T'aladino could not reach certain things, could not 
leave the room, could not act through a screen of wire, 
and so forth, thus showing distinct physical limita- 
tions of a perfectly definite kind. These seem to me 
to be the limitations of what, for the time, I should 
like to call the “astral body,” which has its defined 
senses and powers, and can, under rare circumstances 
or in rare organizations, go a short distance from the 
physical body. 

Now let us consider certain phenomena which have 
no such limitation. Let us begin with telepathy or 
thought-transference. In the admirable series of ex- 
periments illustrated in the early volumes of the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research, there was, generally, no 
great distance between transmitter and receiver. They 
were often in the same room. In this case, we should 
have the overlapping of the kind phenomena already 
considered. Put there are nume ous and well-authen- 


































ticated phenomena of thought-transference, which had 
no such space-limitation. 1 know of cases where mind- 
images were thus transferred from the south to the 
north of England, or from one part of the United 
States to another, or even across the Atlantic; the 
difference of five hours in time being satisfactorily 
noted at the time. In these phenomena, the trans- 
mission of impression is practically instantaneous, so 
far as it is possible to judge; “as quick as thought,” 
in the old proverbial phrase. 

In all these cases, the impression received is mental, 
not physical. It is received in the mind, and not 
localized at some part of the body. And so much is 
this the case, that a great deal of confusion often 
arises, between the mind-images received telepathically, 
and other images already in the mind. For example, 

















The Cabinet used by Professor Bottazzi, 
but not entered by Eusapia Paladino 


in a certain experiment the object in the minds of the 
transmitters was a dark crimson apple. The receiver 
said: “Is it round? ...a dark red shade... like 
a knob off a drawer... it is an apple.” 
case, the object thought of was “a small toy dog, 
colored light brown, with tail extended, and in the act 
of leaping.” The receiver said: “Is it green?...I 
can see something like with a lot of branches... . 
Can’t count them—look too many—like a stem—so—” 
(tracing a horizontal line in the air)—‘ with things 
down” (tracing lines downward). “ Looks to be a 
lighter color now ... not green as at first... but 
now it looks like an animal. Can’t see any more.” 
Here the mind-image of a tree with branches at first 
obscured the transmitted image of the dog with legs 
and tail extended; just as, in the preceding experi- 
ment, the door-knob was confused with the apple. 

There is evidently a very ¢lose relation between 
telepathy and clairvoyance, in which also the image 
received appears in the mind, in the midst of mind- 
images, and evidently of the same quality and texture 
as the mind-images. The difference evidently is, that 
a clairvoyant may receive an image which has not 
previously been in the mind of another; though this 
possibility has not always been guarded against with 
sufficient care. Nevertheless, there seems to be a suffi- 
cient number of well authenticated cases, where a 
power of vision, of sight, was definitely used, so that 
objects at a great distance were seen, as though they 
vere near at hand and seen by the physical eyes. 
These clairvoyant pictures are evidently of the same 
quality and degree as mind-images; let us say they 
compare with very vivid memory-pictures, but are 
actually pictures of things happening at the time. 
With clairaudience, the connection with thought-trans- 
ference seems even closer. In almost all recorded 
cases, the sound heard across space is that of a human 
voice, and generally there is a desire to communicate 
with a particular person. Take, for instance, a case 
recorded by Dr. Funk. A brother in Texas was heard, 
by his sister in Brooklyn, saying: * Nell, Nell, letter.” 
Two days later, she heard that he had received her 
letter, just at the time she heard his voice, which was 
also clearly heard by a friend who was with her. 

Another case of the same kind. On September 9, 
1848, at the siege of Mooltan, India, Major-General 
R., C.B., then adjutant of his regiment, was most 
severely and dangerously wounded, and, supposing him- 
self dying, asked one of the officers with him to take 
the ring off his finger and send it to his wife, who at 
the time was fully one hundred and fifty miles distant, 
at Ferozepore. This lady testifies as follows: * On the 
night of September 9, 1848, I was lying on my bed, 
between sleeping and waking, when I distinctly saw my 
husband being carried off the field, seriously wounded, 
and heard his voice saying, ‘Take this ring off my 
finger and send it to my wife.’ All the next day I 
could not get the sight or the voice out of my mind. 
In due time I heard of General R. having been 
severely wounded in the assault on Mooltan. He sur- 
vived, however, and is still living. It was not for 
some time after the siege that I heard from Colonel L., 
the oflicer who helped to carry General R. off the field, 
that the request as to the ring was actually made to 
him, just as I had heard it at Ferozepore at that very 
time.” 

We may carry the matter one step farther, by such 
a fact as that recorded by Mrs. Sidgwick, sister of the 
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Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M. P. A certain Mr. S. R. 
Wilmot sailed from Liverpool for New York, on Octo- 
ber 3, 1863. A severe storm arose. “ Upon the night 
following the eighth day of the storm the tempest 
moderated a little,’ writes Mr. Wilmot; “and for the 
first time since leaving port I enjoyed refreshing sleep. 
Toward morning I dreamed that I saw my wife, whom 
I had left in the United States, come to the door of my 
stateroom, clad in her night-dress. At the door she 
seemed to discover that I was not the only occupant 
of the room, hesitated a little, then advanced to my 
side, stooped down and kissed me, and after gently 
caressing me for a few moments, quietly withdrew. 
Upon waking I was surprised to see my fellow pas- 
senger, whose berth was above mine, but not directly 
over it—owing to the fact that our room was at the 
stern of the vessel—leaning upon his elbow, and look- 
ing fixedly at me. ‘ You’re a pretty fellow,’ said he 
at length ‘to have a lady come and visit you in this 
way.’ I pressed him for an explanation, which he at 
first declined to give, but at length related what he 
had seen while wide awake, lying in his berth. It 
exactly corresponded with my dream... . The day 
after landing I went by rail to Watertown, Connecti- 
cut, where my children and my wife had been for some 
time, visiting her parents. Almost her first question, 
when we were alone together, was, ‘ Did you receive a 
visit from me a week ago Tuesday?’ ‘A visit from 
you?’ said I, ‘we were more than a thousand miles at 
sea.’ ‘I know it,’ she replied, ‘but it seemed to me 
that I visited you.’ ‘It would be impossible,’ said I. 
‘Tell me what makes you think so.’ The lady testified 
that, knowing of the storm, she had been extremely 
anxious. On the same night when, as mentioned above, 
the storm had just begun to abate, she had lain awake 
for a long time thinking of me,’ says Mr. Wilmot, 
“and about four o’clock in the morning it seemed to 
her that she went out to seek me. Crossing the wide 
and stormy sea, she came at length to a low, black 
steamship, whose side she went up, and then, descend- 
ing into the cabin, she passed through it to the stern 
till she came to my stateroom. ‘Tell me,’ said she, 
“do they ever have staterooms like the one I saw, where 
the upper berth extends farther back than the under 
one? A man was in the upper berth, looking right 
at me, and for a moment I was afraid to go in, but 
soon I went up to the side of your berth, bent down 
and kissed you, and embraced you, and then went 
away.’ ” 

Here we get the suggestion that the consciousness 
involved in phenomena of this type is related to the 
consciousness of the dream-state. Mrs. Wilmot was 
apparently ‘“ between sleeping and waking” when she 
appeared te Mr. Wilmot, who was asleep; but she was 
also visible to, and able to see, the gentleman in the 
upper berth, who was wide awake. In the same way, 
the wife of General R., in the preceding occurrence, 
was “ between sleeping and waking ” when she saw her 
husband wounded, and heard his voice. 

Here is one more case, this time reported by Dr. 
Minot Savage: “I was sitting with a friend in my 
study in Boston. This friend, though having psychic 
sensitiveness, was not in a professional sense a medium. 
She did not go into a trance, but was in her normal 
condition. The communications were made chiefly 
through automatie writing. The intelligence at work 
claimed to be the spirit of a friend of mine who had 
recently died, but who during her life had lived in a 
town on the Kennebec River in Maine. She had a 
sister still living in this same town. It occurred to 
me to make this test, and I explained what it was I 
wanted. I asked her if she knew where her sister 
was at the time. She answered that she did not, and 
liad no way of knowing, unless she could go or send 
and find out. I then asked her if she would not try to 
find out for me while I waited. The answer being in 
the affirmative, we sat in perfect silence and quiet for 
nearly fifteen minutes, when the influence appeared 
again, and the hand began to write. She said she had 
been to Maine, and told me distinctly and clearly 
where the sister was, and what she was doing. And 
here let me ask careful attention to the fact that there 
were conditions in the family, with which I was ac- 
quainted, which led me to believe that the sister at 
this time would probably be in another town; so that 
the answer was directly opposed to my expectation.” 

We may here either suggest that the medium exer- 
cised such a faculty of clairvoyance as that illustrated 
by the case of General R., or that the medium made 
such a journey as that made across a thousand miles 
of ocean by Mrs. Wilmot; or, finally, that the journey 
was made by the sister who had recently died, and 
that its results were then communicated, through auto- 
matie writing, in the manner Sir Oliver Lodge inclines 
to believe. 

But the point which ig ish to make, is, that we have 
evidently a distinct an@@learly marked class of phenom- 
ena, beginning with telepathic conveyance of figures, 
and ending in such a journey as that of Mrs. Wilmot, 
which belong together, and are widely separated from 
the class, illustrated by the phenomena of Eusapia 
Paladino, which [ have already tried to define. We are 
concerned with a body, it is true; for Mrs. Wilmot 
appeared not only to her sleeping husband but to his 
waking room-mate, as a visible bodily form. And this 
body was able to see, to act, and to remember, as a 
fully conscious person. But, while the secondary body 
of Eusapia Paladino was restricted in its movements 
to the near neighborhood of the physical body, and 
could not act, for example, through a screen of wire 
gauze, the body of Mrs. Wilmot crossed a thousand 
miles of ocean in a moment, and was undeterred by 
material obstacles of any kind. : 

This body was evidently of the same substance as 
the apparition of Major-General R., the substance of 
mind-images, “the stuff that dreams are made of,” 
though not in the sense that Shakespeare had in mind. 
So that the evidence all tends to show that, quite dis- 
tinct from the physical body, and equally distinct 
from what we have called the “ astral” body, there is 
a mind body or psychic body, which is the field of such 
phenomena as the higher forms of thought-transference, 
of clairvoyance, of clairaudience; and that this 
“ psychic ” body can, under certain exceptional cireum- 
stances, leave the physical body, and, carrying the full 
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personal consciousness with it, appear at places a 
hundred and fifty, or two hundred, or even a thousand 
miles away; becoming visible to those who are wide 
awake, or “ between sleeping and waking,” or sound 
asleep, as the case may be; though I am inclined to 
believe that in each case the ‘“ psychic” body of the 
percipient must be awake, the “ psychic ” senses active. 
If this be so, and there is an immense weight ot evi- 
denee to support it, then our materialistic psycholo- 
gists are quite off the track when they view con- 
sciousness as a function of the brain, or as confined to 
the brain, even during life. We see that the perceptive 
consciousness may function equally well in the 
“astral” body, as in the case of Eusapia Paladino; 
or in the “psychic” body, as in the ease of Mrs. 
Wilmot. 

The facts recorded by Dr. Minot Savage, and al- 
ready quoted, tend to show that the “ psychic ” body 
of one recently deceased may still remain in touch 
with terrestrial persons and interests; and that it may 
communicate, by. automatic writing, and other ways, 
with the living. I believe that this is true; and that, 
in the “ psychie ” body as we have tried to define it, 
we have in fact the active agency in all the phenomena 
of trance-speaking and trance-writing. The view put 
forward by the agencies concerned in these phenomena 
is, that when the medium is entranced, the inner per- 
sonality of the medium ean be displaced, and its place 
taken by the inner personality of the deceased person, 
who then speaks or writes through the entranced body. 

Now arises a grave problem. Every one who has 
any knowledge of the facts is well aware that, of the 
communications thus received, a very small proportion 
are at once true and elevating; a large proportion 
may be trivial though true; while a quite definite 
remainder are not only trivial, but often untrue, and 
not infrequently deliberately and avowedly so. In 
the Proceedings of the American Society for Psychical 
Research, for August, 1907, there is a remarkable 
illustration of this. The “ automatist ” is a Dr. Hunt. 
We are told that “during the course of the following 
several weeks’ practice the control—which purported 
to be that of ‘ Josie,’ one of the old 1882 quartette— 
had obtained a sufficient mastery over the doctor's 
hand to write freely upon any topic desired, but as 
time passed on, many things were written so unlike 
the ‘Josie’ of the olden time, that Dr. Hunt was 
compelled to become suspicious that some other than 
‘Josie’ had assumed her name and was endeavoring 
to deceive him, and such was the ultimate develop- 
ment, since it soon transpired, through their own ad- 
missions, that two so-called spirits, a man and a 
woman, both of a depraved worldly life and nature, 
had conspired to try and deceive the doctor in every 
possible manner that a wolf might accomplish in 
sheep’s clothing. The man asserted that his name 
was ‘Emmons,’ that he was a pugilist during life, 
and that he met death on the scaffold for a murder, 
committed in Kansas. The woman’s name was given 
as Alice B. Wilson, who, as she afterwards confessed, 
had been doing the writing under the influence and 
control of ‘Emmons.’ During the conversation, i. e., 
writing, which ensued after these developments, ‘ Em- 
mons’ acted the blackguard in every respect possible.” 

If we hold that these “controls” are “ spirits,” 
that is, the ethical, immortal souls of the dead, then 
such a narrative is terribly disconcerting. But if we 
accept the hypothesis which I have put forward, that 
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we are dealing, not with the soul, in the ethical sense, 
but with the psychie body, then the matter at once 
becomes simple. For, if the psyehie body be, as I 
have tried to show, simply the body of thought and 
emotion, of the substance of mind-images, then we can 
admit, however humiliating the admission, that the 
furniture of mind-images and emotions in a great 
many of us might very easily produce an impres- 
sion not necessarily higher than that of the Kansas 
murderer, Emmons. The mind-images may be of the 
earth, earthy. But we know that there is in us 
also the likeness of the heavenly; that cleanness, un- 
selfishness, truth, heroism, are the great and perma- 
nent realities of human life. I suggest that they 
belong to a still higher region of our nature, to what 
St. Paul long ago called the “spiritual body.” 
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UR last housekeeping experience 
having been on the island of Man- 
hattan, it was but natural that our 
jirst apprehension concerning life in 
an alien land should be the Servant 
Question. 

We were bound for Maskat, whicli 
is on the eastern coast of Arabia. 
We knew little about it: rather less, 
in fact, than we thought we did, having imbibed con- 
siderable misinformation from books of reference, but 
we. did know that the handful of whites there lived 
much as they do in India. 

Accordingly, on the outward-bound steamer, we ap- 
proached an Anglo-Indian and his wife. He was in the 
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A Pair of Native “ Bhisties,” or Water-carriers 


civil service, one of the Heaven Born. They told us 
what servants they kept; the number was twenty-five, 
so we sheered off from these people, who were evidently 
not of our financial stratum, and sought advice else- 
where. Every one gave it cheerfully, and we arrived 
in Bombay with an inchoate hash of impressions 
wherein were mingled the superiorities of Hindu and 
Mohammedan, Punjabi, Bengali, and Madrassi, and a 
list of vernacular words, most of which can be found 
in the writings of Mr. Kipling. 

Only one thing stood out clear. Goanese cooks were 
recommended, even though, as one housewife put it, 
they were prone occasionally to “do a dead drunk.” 

In Bombay matters were simplified by the receipt 
of a letter from a resident of Maskat. It said: 

* Bring a cook.” 

We received that in the morning as we were issuing 
forth to shop. We did not express our desire for a cook 
to any one, and were considerably mystified to find 
a horde of dark-faced people in our hotel corridor when 
we returned. How that association of ruffians ever 
discovered that we wanted a cook we do not to this day 
know. Perhaps it was one of the mysteries of the 
Kast, perhaps only a habit they have of tackling every 
newcomer. I now believe that there were some re- 
spectable members of society then present, but at the 
time they looked to us like a set of pirates. 

We weeded out all who could not speak English, 
then all who were not Goanese. You can tell the 
Goanese because they are Christians and wear white 
man’s clothes, and look more like monkeys dressed up 
than any other people in the world, except Lascars. 
After two or three days we engaged one Salvador Rosa, 
whose “chits” were good and whose face was mild. 
He had a nice name, too, vaguely reminiscent of the 
American race track and operatic stage. He drew two 
weeks’ pay in advance to take himself out of pawn, 
put up his chits as security and withdrew. 

Then the Memsahib became treacherous and hired 
the Goanese waiter who served us in the hotel. This 
disturbed me, and I owned up to the maitre d’hétel, to 
learn with mingled feelings that he felt no reluctance 
at parting with J. Debello. 

Thus we arrived in Maskat with J. Debello and 
our cook, Salvador Rosa. I pass over the three agoniz- 
ing months it took us to acquire and partly settle a 
house, This treatise deals with another branch of 
domestic science. During that time the cook made 
himself pretty usefui, and J. Debello spent the day 
squatting on his hams and criticising. We also ac- 
quired a messenger, by name Farhan. There are no 
telephones, no rapid transit, and the sun is very hot, 
so you must have a messenger, Puttiewallahs they are 
ealled, 


By William Coffin 


By the time our house was ready we had acquired 
our brigade of servants. “ Retinue”’ seems an. inade- 
quate word to describe the assortment. We had nine 
to minister to two people. Various other functionaries 
were suggested and even pressed upon us, but we stood 
firm at nine. 

They consisted of the cook and butler aforesaid, 
wages each $10 a month; Ali bin Ibrahim and Juma 
bin Shumba, puttiewallahs, each $5 a month; Murad, 
the chokra, or butler’s assistant, $2.66; the cook’s mate, 
$1.25; the dhobie, $5; the sweeper and the bhistie, $3 
eagh. 

We never ascertained the names of the last four. 
It is not necessary to know the names of your 
servants. If you want one of the messengers you 
roar “ Puttiewallah!” till you hear a deep-toned voice 
from below answer “Sah-h-h-b!” If you want any 
one’of the other servants you yell “ Boy!” Nor do 
they ever address you by name. It is always Sahib or 
Memsahib, which words, by the way, are pronounced 
“Sahb ” and “’M-sahb.” The ordinary street greeting 
of “Salaam, Sahib,” usually sounds like “ Slomsob!” 

Ali bin Ibrahim, may his tribe increase, should have 
been introduced into these pages with a brass band, 
instead of admitted quietly with the others as above. 
From his acquisition dated our well-being in Maskat. 
He was a Baluch, about twenty-three years old, pos- 
sessed of unparalleled executive ability, and actual, 
bona fide energy. 

He was employed as a puttiewallah. Now a puttie- 
wallah’s duties are to carry letters and tend the door, 
keeping out stray goats and inquisitive Bedouins. This 
was too limited a field for Ali. He erected himself 
into the position of majordomo. He knew the jobs of 
all the other servants and kept them hustling. He 
arranged the ceremonial reception of, and prepared re- 
freshments for, distinguished Arab callers. He at- 
tended to our popularity in the town. ‘“ Davis Sahib 
sick to-day. More better you pay salaams,” and off 
he would post with a card of sympathy. He taught 
the other servants to say good morning, instead of 
“Sabakh Allah bil kheyr,’ and to assume, at sight, 
a constricted inelegant pose which was his idea of a 
military salute. He saved us endless trouble, and 
pulled us ‘out of innumerable holes. He spoke Arabic, 
Hindustani, Persian, Baluchi, and English. 

Juma bin Shumba, his colleague, was an old Baluch 
gentleman, the pink of propriety and good manners. 
His name means “ Friday the son of Saturday.” He 
lacked the initiative possessed by Ali, but was never- 
theless a good, reliable man. He believed the Mem- 
sahib incapable of learning Arabic, and as he spoke 
no English, endeavored to meet her on the common 
ground of Hindustani. He always answered her com- 
mands with “‘ Bote accha” (very good), delivered with 
indescribable dignity and seriousness. ‘ 

Salvador Rosa, the Goanese cook, turned up trumps. 
He never “did a dead drunk” and used to put up 
astonishingly good meals, considering the material 


furnished him. But J. Debello was a failure. He de-' 


manded an assistant as soon as we got into the house, 
and thereafter his labor consisted of waiting at table. 
The unfortunate chokra made the beds, dusted, and 
washed dishes, under the eagle eye of J. Debello, 
who stood around and tried to look busy. We allowed 
this because the chokra was a nice young Baluch, and 
J. Debello was instilling the elements of an education 
into him. Later on we contemplated bouncing J. De- 
bello. 

The bhistie was the water-works. He spent the day 
carrying in skins of water from the wells outside the 
city walls. He seldom came into view. The sweeper 
swept the floor. For some reason this unfortunate is 
the lowest caste of the Hindus. He was so excessively 
humble that he would hardly dare raise his eyes, and 
even felt a reluctance about coming forward on pay- 
day. 
The dhobie—last but not least—was the washerman. 
A tall, distinguished-looking person with a flowing 
gray mustache and a dignified presence, somewhat 
marred by glimpses of 
skinny brown legs in the 


louse in 





Foiled in that, J. Debello proceeded to spill the con- 
tents of a lamp over as many of the things in the 
living-room as he could manage, and laid that crime 
at the door of a young innocent aged twelve whom we 
had just hired to -pull a punkah. Fortunately the 
Memsahib had entered the living-room by one door as 
J. Debello’s coat tails disappeared out of the other. 
This time he was bounced; summarily put on board 
a steamer and his fare paid to Bombay. 


Murad the chokra’s job was coveted by another 


young Baluch of Maskat. We preferred Murad. So 
one dark night the applicant undertook to render him 
unserviceable. He met Murad outside the walls, very 
nearly battered him into jelly, and utterly ruined a 
new cap worth forty-eight cents. We had to take up 
the cudgels for Murad, and have the applicant whipped 
by the authorities and fined a new cap. The spoliation 
of the cap was the principal outrage according to 
Murad’s point of view. 

The coming of summer drove the Memsahib away 
and the establishment was reduced. J. Debello had 
already gone. Salvador Rosa was allowed to visit Goa 
—a great mistake, for he never came back. 

In the fall he was replaced by John Francis Azavel, 
a youth ordered by mail, who did not match his sur- 
roundings. In the first place, John Francis Azavel 
spoke only Hindustani, which meant that, unless Ali 
was around, meals had to be ordered in Arabie and 
translated to John Francis by another servant. That, 
of course, was a situation calculated to kill all the 
pleasures of the table. At best it was a brain-racking 
performance to plan meals with a basis of chicken, 
mutton, fish, flour, onions, and potatoes. When it 
came to putting the menu into mangled Arabie and 
watching the dazed expression on John Francis Azavel’s 
face as it reached him in Hindustani, one’s appetite 
got discouraged at the start. 

But John Francis Azavel’s drawbacks were more 
than counterbalanced by Ibrahim bin Haroun. Ibra- 
him succeeded J. Debello. His coming was a stroke of 
luck, his employers leaving Maskat unexpectedly. I 
have seen admirable colored servants in the South, 
and have met the gravely competent English ménage, 
but I would rather have Ibrahim than the whole lot. 

He was a perfect table servant, deft, noiseless, and 
vigilant. He could make salad dressings and mix 
drinks. He pressed clothes, sewed on buttons, and 
sharpened razors. John Francis Azavel fell sick, and 
Tbrahim proved to be a better cook, as good as Salvador 
Rosa. I went away several times into the interior 
and up and down the coast. There was no necessity 
to think of commissariat. I had only to tell Ibrahim 
how many days the trip would last and take my hat. 
He attended to everything else, provisions, camp kit, 
clothes, and never was anything forgotten—no heart- 
burnings over mislaid can-openers or tooth-powder 
when Ibrahim came along. He could manage camels, 
he could serve a hot meal half an hour after alighting 
from a day’s march, and could find chickens, eggs, and 
butter in the barrenest wastes of Oman. 

He, of course, did much to alleviate the performances 
of John Francis Azavel. Meals had a consistent taste 
after his arrival, and it became possible to have 
friends to dinner and retain their friendship. He was 
resourceful and inventive—witness this tale: 

Access to our second story was by a stone stairway 
in the courtyard. The mason had neglected to build 
a balustrade, and under certain circumstances the 
stairway might be dangerous. Five Sahibs came to 
dinner. It was the New-year, and one who had been 
celebrating continued to celebrate. Ibrahim watched 
him. Coffee and cigars were served and Ibrahim dis- 
appeared. When we rose to go up-stairs, the stairway 
had been provided with a date-stick balustrade, lashed 
firmly in place, and the wavering Sahib did not even 
have to be steered. 

If it were a possible thing, Ibrahim should never 
leave my service, but, alas! he is twenty-one years old, 
he has a wife and child, he has lived his life in 
Maskat and says he is too old to travel. 





folds of his white gar- 
ments, he did his work 
as well, so the Memsahib 
said, as any laundry in 
New York, or blanchis- 
seuse de fin of Paris. 
Be it remembered that 
his pay was $5 a month, 
and the climate of Maskat 
requires white clothes, a 
complete change of every 
garment sometimes twice 
a day. 

For some months the 
household moved on ball- 
bearings. Then J. De- 
bello thought it time to 
make his importance 
felt. He accused the 
chokra of stealing a 
silver fork and attempt- 
ing to sell it in the 
bazaar. He was so in- 
dignant and earnest that 
he fooled us, and we 
were on the point of de- 
capitating the unfortu- 
nate Murad. Ali rescued 
him with proof that J. 














Debello had lied ma- 
liciously and had se- 
ereted the fork himself. 
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The Servants carrying their Domestic Utensils 





























America Wins Again 


SCENES AT THE INTERNATIONAL MOTOR-BOAT RACE FOR THE BRITISH INTERNATIONAL CUP ON LONG ISLAND SOUND 






































The American Winner, Mr. Schroeder’s “ Dixie II.,’’ cross- 
ing. the Finish Line—Time: J hour 4 minutes 57 seconds 


The English Challenger, the Duke of ‘Westminster's ** Wolseley-Sid- 
deley,” which won Second Place—Time: ! hour 5 minutes 46 seconds 
































Commodore Hoadley’s “ Den,” which finished Fourth in the 
Race. Her Time was J hour 20 minutes 47 seconds 


Captain Pearce (Centre) and Engineer Rappuhn (Left), 
of ‘the ‘Dixie II.,"" who fainted at their Posts 


























The Winner, ** Dixie II.,” at her Dock, 
making final Preparations for the Race 








The Two English Challengers, Lord de Walden’s ‘* Daimler II.” (in the 
Foreground) and the ‘* Wolseley-Siddeley,” crossing the Starting Line 

















SKyscrapers, Old and New 


Two Future Rulers 
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shown nowhere so well as in the two or three 
blocks fronting on Liberty Street ferry. To the 
left of the ancient low buildings rises the Central 
Building, containing the offices of the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey, 12 stories high, and built some six- 


Ts remarkable development of New York city is 


Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey 


teen years ago. At the back is the unfinished Hudson 
Terminal Building, of 22 stories; to the right of this 
the City Investing Building, 34 stories high, the Singer 
Tower, 41, and the West Street Building, 22. All 
these giant skyscrapers have been built from the ground 
up within the last two or three years. 














Crown-Prince Wilhelm of Germany and his Wife, the 
Princess Cecilia, during their recent Visit to Kiel 


name given to the annual regatta held at this 

German port, the Crown-Prince Wilhelm took an 
active part, much to the delight of the populace. The 
photograph shows him in company with his wife, the 
Crown-Princess Cecilia, to whom he was married in 
1905. The Kiel Week is especially patronized by the 
Kaiser, much as the Cowes Week in England, but the 
attendance of the Crown Prince has an especial signifi- 
cance in view of the activity of the German Navy 
League, which is straining every effort to build and 
equip a navy capable of coping with that of England. 
The significance of the Crown Prince’s attendance is 
further enhanced by the fact that the Kiel Canal, 
which admits ships from the Baltic to the North Sea, 
thus obviating the dangerous passage round Denmark, 
which could be closed in time of war, is now being 
enlarged to permit the passage of ships of the Dread- 
nought class, at a cost of $50,000,000. 


Diume the “ Kieler Woche,” or Kiel Week, the 





( How Paris Uses Tug-boats in Tunnelling the Seine 
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Paris is burrowing a Tunnel under the Seine as an Incident of its Construction of a new Subway. To avoid Interruption of Navigation, the Caissons used 
in the Construction Work were built upon the Bank of the River some Distance away, and towed by Tugs to the Place where they were to be sunk 
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Training for Motorists 
BY H. P. BURCHELL 













WIG hyCER@payUTOMOBILE schools have demon- 
Ines a strated one fact very conclusively 
7, YY within recent years, that it is pos- 
® sible by well directed technical edu- 


Ry whether owners or _ professional 
chauffeurs. The driver is as essen- 
W tial to the enjoyment and safe run- 
ning of the car as is the perfect 
construction of the machine itself. Upon him depends 
the safety and comfort of the occupants, as well as 
of other users of the highway. 

Several of the best automobile schools in this and 
other cities, looking to the benefit of others rather 
than the magnifying of their own graduating lists, are, 
fortunately for the future of motoring, paying more 
heed to the physical and personal characteristics of 
their students who are taking the course for the pur- 
pose of becoming professional chauffeurs. There is a 
growing tendency to make the practical road instruc- 
tion of greater importance. In the school of the West 
Side Y. M. C. A. of New York city, which was the 
first to establish this system of instruction for auto- 
ists, a stated number of hours is given to road work. 
Each man is taught individually under the tutelage of 
a trained instructor, instead of according to the earlier 
method of taking as many men out as the car would 
hold, and giving each one only a few minutes at 
the wheel. The prospective chauffeur or prospective 
owner is first taken to unfequented streets, and taught 
to steer, change speeds, and throw in the clutch in 
easy, straight driving. ‘Then follows a few hours’ prac- 
tice on the Park thoroughfares or boulevards, where 
comes the test of nerves as well as the proper grip of 
the wheel. Next, the young man is’put through a few 
stiff hill-climbing trials, turning curved and right- 
angled corners, speeding a little where it may be done 
safely, and stopping quickly. Emerging safely through 
these ordeals, the supreme test of all is next in order, 
the management of the car in the congested traffic 
quarters of the city, and if he shows his ability to pick 
his way between trucks and other vehicles, dodging 
them when necessary, and swerving a few inches to 
the right or left to avoid running down some careless 
pedestrian, the student will find himself in line for a 
first-class graduating certificate, and, in lieu of the 
collegiate degree, the recommendation from the school 
that he is a trustworthy driver and a capable auto- 
mobile mechanician. 

As has been stated, the West Side Y. M. C. A. of 
New York was the first to recognize the value of an 
automobile school. It was started as an experiment 
in the fall of 1904. Just how much of an experiment 
the school really was may be judged fro.a the fact 
that the subject had been seriously considered by 
several technical and manual training schools and dis- 
missed as impractical. 

The average chauffeur up to that time was regarded 
as the natural offshoot of the garage, the machine shop, 
and the factory. Some of these men knew their busi- 
ness, but the greater number had little more to recom- 
mend them beyond the limited experience gained from 
washing and polishing cars and casual assistance in 
tinkering with the engine. The owners of high-priced 
machines soon learned that a little knowledge 1s a 
dangerous thing. Automobiles were growing rapidly 
in popularity, and the demand for good chauffeurs was 
far greater than the supply. Ordinary mechanics and 
garage helpers suddenly jumped trom $10-a-week jobs 
to the more exhilarating position of a chauffeur at 
from $20 to $40 a week. 

In many cases big bonuses were paid to induce good 
drivers to desert their employers, and in one of the 
talks at the Automobile Club ot America on the 
chauffeur evils, it was gravely related how a wealthy 
member paid his chauffeur $3000 a year, with an 
additional $3000 if he kept the car running well. 

During the first three vears nearly 2000 students 
took the eight weeks’ eourse in the West Side Y. M. 
C. A. school. In 1905 the New York School of Auto- 
mobile Engineers was organized, and it has graduated 
over 1500 students. It oceupies the entire building at 
146 West Fifty-sixth Street. 

The practical work on the car is supplemented by 
lectures explaining the necessity for each part and the 
principles of construction. Then comes the practical 
arrangement of the parts. The work on carburetion, 
for instance, begins with a thorough explanation of 
the formation of a mixture and the effect of an im- 
proper mixture on the engine. Following this, the 
principles ihvolved in the use of the carbureter or 
vaporizer are explained, and the work then passes to 
an examination of the various types of carbureters. 
Practice in ignition, valve-setting, ete., is given on 
several running engines, covering all practical types. 
In the shop-work instruction is given in making re- 
pairs with the lathe, drill, press, forges, and the tools 
needed in soldering, thread-cutting, valve-grinding, 
bearing, scraping. and other mechanical operations. 
The Engineering School owns eight cars, including the 
gasoline, electric, and steam types. The West Side 
Y. M. C. A. school has as many, and the number is 
occasionally increased by loans from dealers or owners. 
This is the greatest difficulty that the smaller schools 
have encountered. Cars are expensive and hard to get: 
but the recognition by manufacturers and dealers of 
the value of the schools and the indirect benefit they 
secure in the disseminating of correct automobile in- 
struction has Jed many of them to lend new and old 
cars, thus giving the students a greater variety of 
makes to study. 

“No good chauffeur need be in fear of his job for 
the next twenty years,” remarked a far-seeing autoist 
a short time ago. “The demand now for good men 
can hardly be supplied, and the balance will not be 
struck for a long time. Don’t forget that the era of 
the commercial car is yet to come, and good drivers 
will help the commercial vehicle fully as much as the 
improvement in the machine itself.” 





From a Jungle to a New York Museum 


A LAST PAGE IN THE LIFE OF THE GREATEST OF ELEPHANTS 














The huge Elephant which was one of the Prizes of the Tjader Expedition sent to Africa by the American 
Museum of Natural History. The Elephant measured 13 Feet in Height by nearly 23 Feet in Length 
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Native Porters carrying the Skull and Skin of the Elephant’s Head across a Stream in British East Africa 
en route to Camp. The Skin weighed 1400 Pounds, the Skull about 600. Ihe Tusks are 6 Feet 4 
Inches long, and are worth $1000 
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The mounted Head at the Natural History Museum. Its remarkable Dimensions. are a Length of 10 5-2 


Feet and a Width of 9 Feet trom Ear to Ear. 
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The Ears are 6 Feet 2 Inches long and 3 Feet Wide 
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spatcher’s office and stood for a 
moment looking over that officer’s 
4) shoulder. The despatcher was busy 
” Y clearing a fast freight out of Briar 






“ Wagner’s caught the plum, after 
all,’ said the young man. The despatcher, who was 
much older than he, laughed a little and rapped his 
pipe against his desk. Anderson was a clerk in the 
president’s office, and frequently brought little bits of 
gossip to him. 

“ He’s welcome to it,” finally grunted the despatcher, 
answering Anderson. That young man thought that 
Filkins himself should have had the job. Filkins had 
been with the Tremont and Southwestern for a good 
many years. He had seen it develop from a puny coal 
road on a single-track jerkwater basis to a trunk line 
whose shares sold well across the Atlantic. During 
all this time he had been advancing from an operator 
at a siding telegraph office on the Upper Wyandotte 
Division through slow stages of progress to his post 
as chief despatcher. He had confidently believed that 
the’ president would put him in the vacant berth of 
superintendent of the Upper Wyandotte. But the 
president had placed his nephew, young Wagner, there. 

“ It’s not quite usual,” said Filkins, guardedly, with- 
out looking up from the Jong yellow time-card that 
always stretched across his desk, “on the T. and- 8. 
for the officials to give their folks the high-priced 
jobs.” 

Anderson remembered that the men under Filkins in 
the despatcher’s office had whispered that their chief 
had ambitions to become a division superintendent. 
As a matter of fact, the president wanted a man on 
the Upper Wyandotte that could devise and execute, 
and he thought that Filkins lacked those requisites. 
Anderson, not knowing this, thought it his duty to 
console the train-despatcher. 

“Tt isn’t much of a division, after all, you know,” 
said he. “One hundred and sixty-three miles of single 
track, and carrying almost as 


ower Easy 


By Edward Hungerford 


LUSTRATED BY LUCIUS WOLCOTT HITCHCOCK 


The first spilled a coal train over a bank, and the 
second, which came six days later, smashed a milk 
train into a grain special at Burbanks and made por- 
ridge for half a mile along the right of way. Both 
accidents were indirectly due to an absence of quick 
thought in the train-despatcher’s office. Not much 
damage was done in either case, but the men who own 
large blocks of T. and S. don’t like to see good rolling- 
stock reduced to fire-wood. So some pressure was 
brought to bear on the president by the directors, who 
sat in his office a whole day, talked rather earnestly, 
and smoked all of his good cigars. 

That same day Filkins was in his own office. It was 
a fine afternoon in late May, and Filkins felt a bit 
contented as he watched the sunlight playing through 
the trees in the open square in front of the station 
and saw two robins fighting at ,the fountain’s edge. 
He heard the door behind him open, and saw no other 
person than the president himself enter. The president 
walked over to Filkins and bent over to speak into 
the despatcher’s ear. 

“Sorry, Filkins,” said he, in a whisper. “It’s a 
little matter that I couldn’t bring myself to put in a 
letter. You are to take the night trick at Briar Creek 
Junction tower. It’s not my wish in the matter.” 

Then the president went out as quickly as he had 
entered. Filkins looked guiltily over his shoulder and 
saw that some of the operators in the outer room were 
staring .at .him through .the glass partition. He 
laughed a little uneasily, bit off his favorite ten-cent 
cigar, and started to light it. Three times he failed to 
bring the blazing match to the cigar. Then he swore, 
threw match, cigar, and all out of the window, and 
sat again watching the fobins while the sounders 
clicked unheard in his ears. .Anderson came in and 
stopped the staring of the operators, and by some 
vigorous threats shut off gossip. 


Every time you have ridden on the T. and S. by day 
you must have noticed the lonely tower at Briar Creek 
Junction.” It guards the point where the Upper Wyan- 
dotte goes sliding off among the hills from the busy 
main line of the road. For Geonty miles east and west 


of Briar Creek the main line with its twisting curves 
follows the Big Wyandotte. The hills are high and 
rough, while their brown sides are half hidden by 
sturdy pine and maple. Down in the bottom of the 
valley, where the trees and scrubby brush find little 
room to grow, is the black bed of the railroad and the 
narrow, rough, rapid river. There are no towns, not 
even farmhouses, in this valley. Then, after you have 
seen the forest for miles from your window in the car, 
you feel the trucks rattle and jolt, and the track of the 
Upper Wyandotte disappears to the right among the 
trees. Close by is the tall, red, wooden tower. Briar 
Creek Junction it is called on all the time-tables, and 
every operator on the T. and S. knows the point as 
Tower E-Z. 

Down in the Tremont offices the operators used to 
joke and say that “ Briar Creek tower wasn’t so awful 
easy, after all.” Filkins thought of that wretched 
pun the first day he climbed up into the lever room of 
the tower on its second floor. Griffin, the day man at 
Tower Easy, made him at home. Griffin was a 
bachelor, and he arranged to board with Filkins in the 
cottage that perched itself on the river bank a half 
mile away from the tower. It was the only house 
within four miles. The night man, whose place Filkins 
took, built the house and rented it to the newcomer at 
Briar Creek. Griffin was a reticent fellow, and he 
wouldn’t tell why the other night man had gone away. 
A long time after a garrulous conductor on a way 
freight told Filkins that his predecessor had come to 
hate the job worse than poison, and had finally given it 
up to drive a milk route over in the next county. 

Filkins never flinched. He was sorry for his wife 
and children, who must find things lonely after living 
in Tremont, which has all the life of an Eastern city 
of three hundred thousand people. As far as he him- 
self was concerned, he was rather glad that he was not 
dropped in his own office. Out here he was alone. 
On the short summer nights he would sit in the open 
window of the tower and watch the big full moon rise 
over the hilltops across the valley. He would see the 
trees on the topmost pinnacle first outlined in every 
stem and branch by the disk of light. Then the moon 
would rise high in the heavens 
and make the trees, green and 
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“much local freight as the main 
line catches. It’s a nasty proposi- 
tion, and I reckon you or I 
wouldn’t want it for a gift.” 

“Of course we wouldn’t, my 
hoy,” Filkins grunted, as he hand- 
ed out a ten-cent cigar for Ander- 
son to smoke. After the clerk 
went back to his own desk the 
chief despatecher sat alone in his 
little inner office. He looked at 
the chart in front of him that 
showed the exact location of every 
train on the thousand or more 
miles of T. and S. at that very 
moment. Then he lowered his 
gaze to the photographs of his 
wife and children that stood upon 
the desk. Already the oldest girl 
was asking him for money to go 
to college the following fall. Fil- 
kins saw all of this, but thought 
of Wagner and the Upper Wyan- 
dotte Division all the time. 

“Til raise hob with that cad 
yet,” he kept repeating to himself. 


Wagner found the Upper Wyan- 
dotte quite as stiff a railroad 
proposition as he had ever allowed 
his fancies to picture. The young 
man, thanks to the tastes of half 
a dozen ancestors who had lived 
and died in railroading and to 
the training of a good technical 
school, satisfied the president. He 
handled the Upper Wyandotte 
through four blizzards that  fol- 
lowed upon one another in a single 
winter, and he handled it well. 

The line got its passengers and 
its perishable freight through on 
schedule time, and it got to be a 
catechword that equipment couldn’t 
loaf along the sidings up in Wag- 
ner’s ward. Once or twice he was 
even brilliant in the handling of 
liis stretch of line. 

There was another who noticed. 
Filkins, down in Tremont, watched 
Wagner, and his every success cut 
deep in the despatcher’s heart. 
One of the children was sick all 
winter, and his oldest girl was 
still begging her father to send 
her to college. Filkins saw noth- 
ing ahead of him, now that the 
Upper Wyandotte was filled to 
satisfy the men who owned the T. 
and S., and he grew morose and 
nervous, The men who were with 
him saw the change in the de- 
spateher, and Anderson, who was 
always fond of old Filkins, was 
afraid that something might hap- 
pen. After a while something did 











brilliant by day, glitter with the 
sheen of silver and mystic beauty 
in the dead of night. Up the val- 
ley there would first come a gleam 
of yellow light, ‘a blazing eye 
would spring into view, and a 
moment later a heavy train would 
go rushing by the tower and down 
the road. Filkins would catch the 
glimmer of light on the spokes of 
the flying engine drivers, then he 
would see the roofs of a dozen 
coaches and sleeping-cars, while a 
minute later in the clearing dust 
would show two red lights, side 
by side, fast disappearing in the 
darkness. 

The shrieking whistle of the 
locomotive would echo in the dis- 
tant hills, and the forest folk 
would repeat its cries long after. 
Sometimes a freight would come 
from down the valley. It would 
whistle four times—two long, two 
short—for the Upper Wyandotte 
track, and slow down, while Fil- 
kins threw the switches from the 
tower. Then he would lean out 
from his window and see the big 
hog engine draw its heavy load by 
the tower and off into the woods. 
The engine, as it fought against 
the grade, puffed slowly and man- 
fully, until its echoes again awoke 
the dormant valley. He would see 
the men in the cab. The engineer 
would wave to Filkins, and even 
the green country boy who fired 
stopped working like a_ galley 
slave for the moment and looked 
up at the tower. The trains passed 
and repassed all the night, until 
morning came, and with it Griffin. 


Filkins, after he got over the 
humiliation of the change, began 
to like the post. He came to know 
the men on the road and found 
them pleasant as in the years 
gone by. One thing upset him. 
He could not forget his dislike of 
Wagner. When Wagner rode 
down by Briar Creek to Somerset, 
on the main line, Filkins felt un- 
easy. The superintendent rarely 
stopped at the tower. He would 
toot the signals on his pony 
engine quite gayly, and, if it were 
at night, the man who had once 
directed the movement of all the 
trains on the system would set a 
clear track for it. He would see 
the superintendent and his friends 
inside. Then Filkins would talk 
softly to himself. 

““Some day something is going 











happen. Filkins had two bad 





smash-ups, oddly both of them in 
the Upper Wyandotte country. 


“You're not going to let him get into trouble, are you?” 
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to happen,” he said one time when 
the pony had passed the tower and 
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was rushing off toward Somerset. “I s’pose it’s dead 
wrong in me, but sometimes I feel as if I hated him, 
and him always coming down by here. He sort 0’ 
ha’nts me, and some day I’m a-goin’ to lose control on 
my own throttle, an’ then—” 

The man started in nervousness there in the lonely 
room. After a moment he sank at his desk and buried 
his head in his hands. 

.“God help me!” he muttered, half helplessly. ‘‘ It 
should ’a’ been for me an’ mine, but, God help me, I 
ain’t a-goin’ to do nothing wrong!” 

After a time a train passed up the line, and Filkins 
set the signals behind it. Then he thought again of 
the hate for young Wagner that remained steadfast 
within him. 

“God help me!” he prayed again. “It seems just 
as if I couldn’t help myself.” 

“ Hello, daddy!” 

Filkins started. Then he turned around and saw 
that his eldest girl was standing behind him. She 
was a tall, slender slip of a girl, who had grown al- 
most into a woman without his realizing it. 

“Hello, Martha! Anything wrong down at the 
house ?” 

“ Anything wrong, dad?” 

He blushed as he answered the girl. 

“T must be growing old, Martha, and seein’ things,” 
he explained, smiling to show her that all was well. 
“You see, ‘fore long the tramps will be hikin’ this way 
to the agricultural shows, an’ I get nervous—some- 
times.” 

It was a pretty poor explanation, but Filkins felt 
that it would do, and he tried to smile in assurance 
as Martha explained that she had brought him his 
lunch. He cleared his table to receive the food. 

Footsteps on the stair outside arrested his atten- 
tion, and he swung around in time to see Wagner 
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on his job than mos’ folks in this business has. But 
I’m thinkin’ that Mr. Wagner may be gettin’ it in his 
head that it’s about time he was settlin’ down to busi- 
ness an’ gettin’ married.” 

The freight conductor knew that Filkins had a pretty 
daughter and that Wagner had met her, and he paused 
to note the effect that his words had upon the tower- 
man. His was a gossipy caboose, and he was anxious 
to discover who was to be Wagner’s bride-elect. But 
the towerman must have only heard the clicking of his 
sounder, for he took no notice of his caller. 

“TIT guess it’s an even break that Wagner ’Il hold 
on the Upper Wyandotte as long as he wants it,” con- 
tinued the conductor. “ Every one seems to think he’s 
the first man that’s made good with the stretch sence 
they began to pull through freight over it.” 

Filkins turned in his chair and faced his caller. 

“ Company’s rules,” he growled, “ prohibit talkin’ in 
this tower.” 

His visitor took the hint. 

“ Oh, if that’s the way you feel about it, I’ll get out,” 
he said, and he slammed the door behind him prepara- 
tory to circulating word from Somerset. to Rockville 
that Wagner was beginning to take company to old 
man Filkins’s daughter. 

Filkins kept a sharp knife in his table drawer. With 
it he cut notches in a corner post of the lever room, 
ene notch for each month since he had come to his 
lonely station. He was relieving Griffin one afternoon 
and cutting the twenty-fourth notch, when his daugh- 
ter entered and found him busy at it, his old head 
bowed in the. absorption of his work, his tired old 
eyes focussed sharply upon his activities. 

‘“‘What’s all that, dad?” she asked him. 

He turned and faced his daughter with the assump- 
tion of a laugh. 

“One of them totem poles from Alaska,” he told her 

















“He said there was going to be a good despatcher up at Rockville ” 


enter the room. No matter what Filkins thought at 
the moment, certain it was that he was glad the girl 
was in the room. She sat perched lightly on the table, 
and eyed the light-haired, clear-skinned young man 
who came toward them. Filkins forced a smile and 
pushed his chair toward the superintendent. i 

“Only a moment,” said Wagner, “and I can stand 
all right. Cummings, my engineer out on the pony, 
has smashed a cylinder cock, and he is fixing it now. 
Just came back to see how old ‘E-Z’ looked. It’s 
not in my bailiwick.” 

“Yes,” said Filkins. He was surprised to find how 
cool he kept. “ It’s a pleasant place in summer, and 
only a trifle lonely in winter. This is my oldest girl. 
Martha, you’ve heard me tell of Mr. Wagner. He’s run- 
ning the Upper Wyandotte.” 

Martha shook hands with the young superintendent, 
while her father watched them both uneasily. He 
chatted with Wagner about the winter time card, 
which was already being planned, until Cummings 
tooted “all right ” from the pony, and Wagner started 
to leave. 

“* Hope to see you both soon again. Good night,” he 
shouted, as he hurried away to the waiting locomotive, 
not forgetting the beauty and appealing charm of the 
towerman’s daughter. 

“ He’s a nice young fellow, that Mr. Wagner, isn’t 
he, dad?” 

Martha thought of Wagner a long time after the 
superintendent left the tower. 

“He'll do,” laconically replied her father. 

Thereafter Filkins’s troubles might have increased 
had he but known of the impression his girl had made 
on the young superintendent. Sometimes Wagner 
would catch sight of Martha at Briar Creek, and less 
often an opportunity for a word or two with her. 
Still, these occasions were so rare that her father never 
knew, never even dreamed, the slow romance that was 
being invisibly spun before his very eyes. 

One night, while a heavy through freight halted be- 
low Tower Easy, its conductor came up to receive a 
despatch while waiting for his clearance into the 
Upper Wyandotte. He was a caboose boss much given 
to the sound of his own voice. 

“Siebert, the station agent up there at Rockville ” 
—Rockville is the headquarters of the Upper be om 
dotte—“ was telling the other day as how Mr. Wag 
ner had bought a big lot up in the section back o’ the 
town, and was a-going to build there in a couple 0’ 
years. The super mus’ think he’s got a longer holt 


at first, “like you used to-read about in your geogra- 
phies.” gs 

Then he explained the significance of his tally, fin- 
ishing the notch with painstaking exactness, lifting 
his eyes and faced her. 

“Getting to be a long time, Martha, sence we left 
Tremont an’ all the fun an’—” His voice died and his 
eyes peered sharply at her. 

“Where. you been?” <é@ said, sharply. ‘ You’re 
nearly blown to bits.” 

“Riding on an engine.» ¥F just come up from Somer- 
set on 43. You must have been more interested in 
your totem stick than in your work, Mr. Towerman, 
for we stopped just up the line here beyond the home 
signal.” 

He spoke slowly, for he was displeased. 

‘“‘T never supposed you'd be getting chummy with all 
the engineers when we come out on this line. I’d ’a’ 
rather not taken the job. Id ‘a’—but how’d that 
engineer dast stop his first-class train here without 
orders? He’ll be getting jerked up for that sort 0’ 
thing. It’s resky.” 

‘‘He stopped under the order of the superintendent, 
Mr. Towerman. Mr. Wagner took me for a quick run 
down to Somerset on his pony engine, and I wanted 
to get back’and help with your supper, so he sent me 
back on 43 with orders to drop me off at E-Z, and—oh, 
daddy, daddy, daddy, what is the matter?” 

He turned his head from her, and did not face her 
as he asked her a question. 

“Are you in the habit of going off on trips up 

and down the line—with Mr. Wagner?” he added, 
dryly. 
* Not often, daddy. Onlysonce or twice lately. I 
didn%.4hink you’d care. He must bea gentleman, for 
he is so kind and so polite; and do you know, daddy, 
he’s the nephew of the president?” . 

“Yes, I’ve good reason;to know that,” said her 
father, sharply, ‘and I don’t want you to go riding 
with him any more.” 

When Martha had dutifully: promised obedience, 
sealed her contract, and started for the cottage wonder- 
ing why her father denied her the little pleasure that 
was offered her at lonely Briar Creek, «Filkins’s 
thoughts went vaguely to Wagner’s attention to 
Martha, and he was rather glad that he had put an 
end to all that sort of business. In view of his feelings 
toward the young superintendent such a_ business 
would have been an added worry and wellnigh in- 
tolerable. He was very thick, this Filkins, in matters 
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of the heart—as thick there as clear in railroading— 
and he preferred not to look into the future. 


You may fancy Briar Creek would be a jolly place 
to spend a summer vacation, but you shudder at the 
thought of being detained there thirty minutes in mid 
winter. Filkins cut two more notches, noticed the days 
grow shorter, and then, after Christmas, longer again. 
Toward the end of January one of the real Wyandotte 
blizzards struck the valley. For a night and a day it 
fought with the red signal tower. The trees bent low 
under the anger of the icy blasts, and from one end 
of the forest to the other hardly a living thing stirred. 
At the end of the day Filkins fought his way from the 
cottage to the tower. The wind, bitter cold, snapped 
in his face and tried to bowl him over into the drifts. 
As the sun sank across the hills it seemed dull and 
foreboding, and its farewell rays painted the snowy 
surface of the valley yellow, crimson, orange tints. 
It made the tree trunks long and black, and showed 
their shadows just dropping off to sleep on the hills 
behind them. Then the sun sank out of sight, and the 
wind seemed colder, more biting than before. The 
night man was glad when he reached the tower. Griffin 
had a roaring fire in the stove, and the place seemed 
cheery and comfortable. 

“Wait a minute, Griffin,’ said Filkins, 
thawed out; my hands are numb now.” 

“It’s beginning to snow again,” said the day man, 
“and I reckon we are going to catch 1t for a while 
yet.” 

Before Griffin Jeft he told of the progress of the 
storm. Up the main line things were worst of all. 
The wires were down up there, and three engines were 
trying to push through the drifts in the mountain 
passes. On the sidings about the tower three freights 
and a local passenger train were stalled. Before 
Griffin could draw on his overcoat the air was again 
thick with snow. He went to the door and stood there 
for a moment with his hand upon the knob. 

“ Wagner has taken some of his triends down to the 
opera show at Somerset to-night. He'll be back on 
his pony about midnight. Wicked night, I say. 
for a pleasure trip. He left a note for you on the 
desk.” 

Griffin slammed the door, and Filkins thought he 
would be alone for the night. Wagner’s note lay upon 
his table top, and he wondered what the superintendent 
wanted of him. E-Z was not in Wagner’s division, and 
their personal relations were not such as to make cor 
respondence a necessity. He let the letter rest a long 
time before he took 1t up to open it, and then before he 
could draw it from the envelope a conductor from one 
of the stalled freights came in, sat down, and talked 
Filkins thrust the unread letter in his table drawer and 
listened to the man, who was presently joined by a 
brakeman from the passenger train. The brakeman 
told how the people on his train were playing charades 
in the baggage-car, and the three men thought it a 
huge joke. 

About ten o’clock the callers at the tower went out, 
and Filkins listened alone to the clicking of his 
sounder. The storm seemed to increase in fury. 

Things were beginning to be pretty bad on. the 
Upper Wyandotte. The situation was more compli- 
cated when word came over the wire that the division 
despatcher up at Rockville had collapsed at his desk, 
and there was no one in command there. Wagner 
down there at the opera show at Somerset, and the 
big «single track running itself on the worst night of 
the winter—running itself into a mess and tangle that 
it would take weeks to unravel. Filkins knew what 
such business meant on T. and S. Better men than 
Wagner had walked the plank for less. He wondered 
if blood would be stronger than discipline, and finally 
must have concluded that it would not, for he rose 
from his seat and began pacing up and down the lever 
room, whistling merrily all the time. 

After all, what could there be that was better? It 
was retribution. He had been shoved out of his pro- 
motion by an upstart with a pull, and this was the 
result. It certainly was true that time sets everything 
right, and if Wagner went in disgrace, Filkins would 
be the last to put roses on his grave. 

If it had not been for Martha coming into the tower, 
Filkins might have forgotten that side of the question. 

“TI was lonesome, daddy,” she told him, “ and I came 
to keep company with you for a time.” 

He reproved her gently, so that the reproof had no 
sting. Then she talked along about a thousand and 
one things that lacked novelty to either of them, and 
if Filkins had been possessed of keener insight he would 
have guessed that mere talk was an artifice to the girl 
then. 

“It is a bad night, daddy. I’m sorry for Mr. 
Wagner and his friends down there at the theatre 
party at Somerset.” 

“Some superintendents would have been at home on 
their division on a night like this.” 

The girl’s brow puckered into frowns. 

** You-never seem to understand or appreciate,’ she 
said. ‘ You are so fair to every one else and so preju- 
diced against the man”’—her voice lowered and _ hesi- 
tated—*“ who has won my heart.” 

He pushed his chair back and faced Martha without 
speaking. 

“ Did you have a note from him to-night?” she con- 
tinued. Having made the first plunge and survived, 
her bravery increased each moment. He was still 
speechless, but answered by reaching in his desk 
drawer, and, taking out Wagner’s unopened note, he 
thrust it toward her. Even then she did not falter 

“You are not going to be so unfair as that?” pro- 
tested Martha; and at her protest he opened the note 
and found it to be the request that he had anticipated 
from the first. It was no great surprise to him now, 
and he read it calmly two or three times before he 
tore it into bits and let them sift down into his basket. 
Then he sank into his chair again and began laughing 
nervously. 

“Do you think you want him, Martha?” he asked 
her, after a time. and he was quite serious again. The 
girl opened her big eyes wider still. 

“ He lings my heart and my life,” she said. 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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PERHAPS 


RZ RT was at the funeral of a man who 

SSC had left his young and attractive 
helpmeet a widow for the third time. 
At the time of his death their 
$ clergyman was away on a Euro- 
) pean trip, and in this emergency 
the Reverend Dr. Blank was called 
> upon. 

j A neighbor instructed him hastily 
as to the admirable qualities of the deceased, his 
benevolence, piety, and kind disposition, and gave 
him various points as to his family relations. Dur- 
ing the funeral discourse no outsider would have sus- 
pected that the clergyman had not been a life-long 
friend of the dead man. 

When, however, he came to mention the widow in 
his prayer, it was evident that his data in regard to 
her had become a trifle confused in his mind. He said: 

“And now we commend to Thy care this widowed 





WHILE HIS 


handmaid, who has been bereaved again and again 
and again.” Then, hesitating an instant, he added, 
“And perhaps again.” 





STIPULATED 


* Now, are you really a good cook?” asked the mis- 
tress of her newly engaged help. “ We are most par- 
ticular about that.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the ruler of the roast. “I 
can cook, and cook well, and I'll satisfy you if you’ll 
kindly not try to help me.” 





WELL TRAINED 


A NUMBER of jockeys and horses had lined up for 
the start of a steeplechase, but a delay occurred be- 
cause a-tall row-boned beast obstinately refused to 
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FISHERMAN WHO LIED 


Tile FISH. “ How bie pip rou say I WAS WHEN YOU TOLD ROBINSON ABOUT ME?” 
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FAMILY’S IN THE COUNTRY 


SPENDS HIS FIRST EVENING IN THE BOARDING-HOUSE, AND HIS NEIGHBORS AT TABLE TRY TO MAKE HIM FEEL AT ILOME 


yield to the importunities of the starter. The patience 
of that worthy was nearly exhausted. “ Bring up 
that horse!” he shouted; “bring him up! You'll get 
into trouble pretty soon if you don’t!” The rider of 
the stupid animal, a youthful Irishman, yelled back, 
“T can’t help it! This here’s been a cab horse, and 
he won’t start till the door shuts, an’ I ain’t got no 
door!” 


EXCELSIOR 


Uncte. “ And what will you do when you are a 
man, Tommy?” 

Tommy. “I’m going to grow a beard.” 

Uncte. “ Why?” 

Tommy. “ Because then I won’t have nearly so much 
face to wash.” 


DISSEMBLING 


OFFICE Boy. “The editor is much obliged to you 
for allowing him to see your drawings, but much 
regrets he is unable to use them.” 

Fair Artist (eagerly). “ Did he say that?” 

OFFICE Boy (truthfully). ‘Well, not exactly. He 
just said, ‘Take “em away, Joe; they make me sick.’ ” 


A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


THe way the duns are chasing me 
Gives me a sort of notion 
That I’ve discovered finally 
The true perpetual motion. 
JEMMISON ELDERBERRY. 


AN ESSENTIAL POINT 


Frank Hitcucock, the Republican campaign man- 
ager, is fond of taking long walks in the country. 
On the occasion of a recent visit to the South he 
started one day for a tramp out of Nashville to a town 
called Parker. When he had gone some miles he en- 
countered a man who was weeding a patch of ground 
near the road. 

“Am I on the road to Parker?” asked Hitchcock. 

“ You are,” answered the man, surveying Hitchcock 
with mild curiosity. 

“ Well, am I half-way there?” inquired the traveller. 

“ Why, as to that,” responded the man in the patch, 
“it would seem as if *twould make a diff’rence where 
you started from.” 


WELL POSTED 


A coop lady of indefinite education but ample purse 
went into a bookseller’s to buy a gift for her husband. 
She hovered round and manifested the usual indecision, 
whereupon an assistant, to help her out of the diffi- 
culty, suggested a set of Shakespeare. 

“Oh,” replied the lady very promptly, “he read 
that when it first came out.” 
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THEN POLLY SPOKE 


OUNG Srmpxins 
Y (making a_ call). 

“You have had 
that parrot a long time, 
Miss Ethel.” 

Miss Eruet. “ Yes, 
we have had him several 
4 years.” 

Youna SIMPKINS. 
* Quite intelligent, is he 
not?” 

Miss ETHet. “ Very. 
He can imitate almost 
z anything.” 

Youne Simpxtns. “ They have a remarkably clever 
parrot over at the Casterlins’, Miss Ethel. It can 
imitate the sound of a kiss to perfection. Is that 
among the accomplishments of our feathered friend 

here in the corner?” 

Miss ETHEt (indignantly). “No, sir. He does not 
attempt an imitation of a sound he is not accustomed 
to hear, Mr. Simpkins.” 

THE PARROT (reminiscently). “‘* Wait, George dear, 
till I take this bird out of the room.’ ” 








HER AMENDMENT 


OnE of the secretaries to our Embassy at London 
tells of a certain member of the House of Commons, 
a reserved, diffident person, who had been making a 
rather lukewarm suit to the young woman of his 
choice. 

This had gone on a long time, during which the mem- 
ber had frequently taken the lady to attend the House, 
with the rules whereof she became somewhat ac- 
quainted. 

One day the member brought some flowers, saying, 
“May I offer you my handful of flowers?” 

Whereupon the desperate lady replied, “I move to 
amend by omitting all after the word ‘ hand.’ ” 





APPRECIATIVE 


At the recent Commencement exercises in New 
Haven, President Arthur Twining Hadley of Yale was 
the guest of honor at the dinner of the class of ’83, 
who were back for their twenty-fifth reunion. One 
of the 83 men wishing to compliment Dr. Hadley, 
congratulated him upon the excellent ventilation of 
Woolsey Hall during his baccalaureate address. An- 
other ’83 man, thinking it might have been more grace- 
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ful for his classmate to praise Dr. Hadley’s eloquent 
remarks, congratulated him upon his wonderful ad- 
dress. Whereupon Dr. Hadley, already ready with an 
apt answer, replied, “Gentlemen, let me thank you 
a your appreciation both of the cold and of the 
ot air.” 


FRUITFUL JERSEY 


A CONTRIBUTOR assures us that the following is a 
faithful and accurate report of an entirely sober 
speech recently heard in a certain pleasant and famous 
city of New Jersey. “Hey, there, boy! Take this 
basket of apples up to Mr. Peare, corner of Peach 
and Plum streets. And be quick about it, too!” 





SUBTLE CRITICISM 


A CERTAIN young artist in New York, who is on 
terms of comparative intimacy with the janitor of the 
apartment-house wherein he maintains his studio, is 
in some doubt whether the said janitor is a cynic, or 
something of an art critic, or both. 

“One day, while doing a bit of repair work in the 
studio,” says the painter, “ Mike scrutinized a bit of 
my work with ominous solemnity. When I indicated 
a portrait of myself the blow fell.. Said I: 

“©The paint on this is badly cracked, which spoils 
the likeness.’ 

“With no more expression in his countenance than 
is to be seen in the face of a representation of Buddha, 
Mike replied: 

“Not at all, sir.’” 





WORN THIN 


TRAMP. “Lady, have you a pair of trousers which 
your husband has discarded?” 

Kinp Lapy. “ Yes. Here they are, but they will not 
last long—my husband discards from weakness.” 


A BLIGHTED CAREER 


“Yes, gentlemen,” said the Orator, “if I had the 
wings of the eagle, I’d spread them forth and soar the 
broad heavens, until stretched athwart the blue they 
held beneath their thrall the majestic waters of the 
rolling deep; I’d soar from mountain peak to mountain 
peak, across the dales and grassy plains; I’d onward 
sweep from the vast Atlantic’s rock-bound shore, west- 
ward, to where the grand Pacific laves the westering 
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“GRACIOUS, MAUD, HOW CAN YOU WEAR SUCH A 
HAT?” 
* WELL, GEORGE, HOW DARE YOU GO IN BATHING?” 


coast; from lakes to gulf I’d wend my flight, and every- 
where I’d sing that grand inspiring word, Socialism, 
Socialism, Socialism.” 

“ Oh, come off,” cried the old campaigner from the 
rear seats. ‘ You’d be shot for a hen-hawk before 
you’d flew a mile.” 





A SAD CASE 


Tue old man was seated in the Park, great tears 
coursing down his cheeks. He was such a pathetic 
picture that the sympathetic passer-by stopped and 
asked him if he were ill. 

“Yes, sir,” said the sorrowing old fellow. “I have 
just had bad news from home. The house that has 
sheltered me for years is to be sold and torn down, 
and I haven’t a penny to my name to stop it. Every- 
body in it will be turned out, and Heaven knows what 
will become of them.” 

“Poor soul!” said the sympathetic passer-by, slip- 
ping a dollar into the old man’s hand. “ That isn’t 
much money, but you are welcome to it.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the old fellow, smiling 
through his tears. “ Every little bit helps, and I am 
very much obliged to you.” 

“Where is this old home of yours, my friend?” 
asked the philanthropist. 

“Up at Sing-Sing,” replied the old man. “ It’s the 
jail, sir. I’ve lived there twenty-five years altogether.” 

And the philanthropist passed on. 


IN THE MUSEUM 


ATTENDANT. “ No dogs admitted here, Mister.” 
Visitor. “ He isn’t my dog.” 

ATTENDANT. ‘“‘ But he followed you in.” 
Visitor. “ Well, so did you.” 





EVIDENCE 


Bessie. “ Were Clara and Mr. Smitkins sitting very 
close to each other?” 
EruHet. “ Well, Clara had her hat off.” 


A DEFINITION 


“ WHAT is a synonym, dad?” 

“ A synonym, my son, is a word that you can use 
when you don’t know how to spell the one you thought 
of first.” 


HER WISH 


A BALTIMORE man tells of receiving a unique note 
acknowledging a wedding present sent by him on the 
occasion of the marriage of his chum. 

“Your lovely etching was received,’ wrote the 
bride, “and gives us both pleasure. It is now in the 
parlor hanging above the piano, where we hope to 
see you-very soon, and as often as you find it agree- 
able.” 





ANGLO-SAXON POETRY 


An English merchant who has been visiting a 
friend in Philadelphia during the present summer 
was contending that Matthew Arnold was in the right 
when he condemned as vulgar and unpicturesque the 
American naming of towns. 

“Certainly you give odd names to your towns here 
in the States,” said the Briton. “ Just consider Wee- 
hawken, Poughkeepsie, Hoboken, and ever so many 
others, you know!” 

“ No doubt they do sound strangely in English ears,” 
admitted the Philadelphian. Then, after a pause, he 
inquired : 

“Do you live in London the year round?” 

“Oh no,” responded the unwary Britisher, “I spend 
a good bit of my time at Chipping Norton. I some- 
times visit in Upper Tooting, and I’ve also a place at 
Wigmore Terrace.” 








A STUDY 
By 


HE opportunity is here, fast enough,” 
said the Pennsylvania Railroad man, 
is we journeyed to Altoona, “ but the 
SER thing is to make the boy see it. It 
CO is hardly surprising that he doesn’t 

~ see it. No man who has_ been 
through the mill, as I have, can 
R fail to know how deadly monoto- 
nous the routine is in the early 
years, when a fellow is young and craves action. Take 
the boys of our shops, for example. In the days ot 
hand-work there was a little variety, some changing 
lights to break the daily labor. To-day everything 
is done by machinery. You put the end of a long 
steel bar into a machine that will do everything but 
talk, and it spits the metal out in finished screw- 
bolts at the other end. It’s the same thing hour after 
hour, day after day, and month after month, without 
a ray of change. 

“There is the test of the boy’s metal. Nothing can 





IN PROGRESSIVE EFFICIENCY 
John Kimberly Mumford 


PART II 


crossing the Pennsylvania mountains to-day whose 
actual speed between certain points is only slightly 
less than that of the Pennsylvania Limited. 

“Another necessity in freight business was to over- 
come the delay and blocking of the lines caused by 
the stoppage of trains for coal and water. This is now 
done at ‘coal wharves,’ such as those at Dunholm, on 
the Middle Division, where twenty trains bound either 
way can be coaled and watered simultaneously from 
overhead, within a very few minutes, without blocking 
the passage of through trains in either direction. 


* But do you think these things do themselves? Not 


much. Every good man of the Pennsylvania, or of 
any other great road, is carrying the data of one or 
more railroad problems around in his head or his 
inside pocket and doing his routine work meanwhile. 
There are lots of young engineers, and old ones too, 
who live, eat, and sleep with that perpetual Pennsyl- 
vania problem, to be solved some day, of how to cut 
the final piece off the top of the Alleghanies, make 

















The Rockville Bridge on the Pennsylvania Railroad over the 
Susquehanna River, the longest Stone-arch Bridge in the World 


show him the way out of this grind save education 
and the native spark of imagination that the Lord 
puts into some people and seems to leave out of others. 
Railroading is a routine business, but the man who 
has no imagination will never be great in it. The 
men who have risen high all began low, but those who 
began low and stayed there seem to blame the com- 
pany, and by listening to evil counsel oftentimes be- 
come ripe for rebellion and spoil themselves. The 
Pennsylvania is great, but it is not superhuman. 

“These boys, some of them, can’t seem to see that 
master railroading means, in the beginning, patience, 
grind, and tireless concentration on slavish detail. 
But it means also the eternal look ahead, the ever- 
lasting inquiry and study and experiment that bring 
new processes and make for the solution of new 
problems. Increased needs make new problems faster 
than the railroads can solve them. 

“Take, for example, the enormous increase in 
freight tonnage on these lines. It cost years of study, 
speculation, and tests to enable the road to master 
this difficulty when it arose, and the present system 
of freight-handling involves a thousand small devices, 
as well as the great strategic triumphs accomplished 
in the distribution of lines. Every man makes his 
contribution. 

“A few vears ago the classification of freight was 
done in a clumsy and laborious way, and even then 
was not half done. Now, instead of having every 
car ‘shunted’ by a locomotive, the mixed trains 
arriving in a mid-State yard are broken up on an 
elevation called a ‘hump.’ There, with the manifests 
in his hand, the ecar-cutter uncouples the cars, one by 
one, chalks a number on the end of each showing its 
destination, and they are pushed up to the apex. The 
towermen check them as they pass over the ‘hump’ 
and go down by gravity to the switches, which an- 
other towerman throws by a pneumatic push-button 
to deliver them to the track where they belong. Then 
the switch is locked electrically. Thus the ears are 
classified according to destination, and so accurate is 
the._checking that twenty years from now the company 
could tell you, in case of a dispute, what particular 
man rode a particular freight car down to the switch 
on a certain day; incidentally these check sheets show 
every night which men have done the most work. 

“ Thirty trains, perhaps, can be made up in a single 
yard, and are then sent forward to an ‘ advance’ yard, 
to make room for more classification. From the ‘ ad- 
vance’ yard, where the conductor takes command, they 
start on their way over the various lines to their 
actual objective, and the breaking up of trains en 
route, to cut out cars for certain stations, thus delay- 
ing traflic all along the line, is done away with. The 
problem is to reduce the handling of freight trains to 
the same simplicity, accuracy, and quickness that 
marks the passenger service. It is only partially 
solved, but it is a fact that there are freight trains 


the famous Horseshoe Curve a memory, and do away 
with the expense of the two extra engines that must 
couple on to get a freight train up from Johnstown 
to Gallitzin. 

“How many trackmen do you think spent days 
and nights and years in computation and study to 
enable the Pennsylvania to handle its more than two 
thousand shifts a day on the seven or eight tracks 
of the ‘bottle-neck’ at the entrance to the Broad 
Street Station in Philadelphia? 

“Tn the West the railroads have a different problem 
from ours. There it is development and the creation 
of business. Here it is intensification and increased 
efliciency to provide in crowded quarters a way for 
the handling of a concentrated and growing tonnage. 
Passenger business is showy, pretty simple, exacting, 
and unprofitable. ° It’s the freight that pays the 
freight and, at the same time, creates the difficulties. 
Every day has its new enigma. The millions the 
Pennsylvania spends to save minutes, to cut fractions 
of one per cent. off a grade, look to a frugal stock- 
holder like mad extravagance. God be thanked for 
balance sheets, for it is only by them that you can 
show that a minute saved is a million earned.” 

He was right. With all this seeming lavishness 
the thing that simply dumfounds a layman, when 
he begins to see the inner workings of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, is the extent to which the motto, 


“ Economy of time, effort, and money,” has limned it- 
self upon the brain and the being of every man. All 
the problems, great and small, come at last to that. 
The System spent $30,000 last year for rubber bands. 
Recently a letter was sent out ordering economy in 
this item. Speak to a superintendent about the in- 
genuity of the track tanks, those thin, iron-backed 
ribbons of water between the rails, from which the 
Limited and the Eighteen-Hour Train to Chicago and 
others of ‘their class sup up their boiler supply while 
they tear along at seventy miles an hour and so 
diminish the delays of the journey, 

“Yes,” he says, “ but they cost like hell; they rust 
out so quick. Cost about ten times as much as the 
old force-pump system. They’re one of the expensive 
luxuries that railroads have to yrovide and that the 
public never considers.” y 

Now this man doesn’t see any income. He doesn’t 
enter the checks that are multiplied many fold by 
reason of the track tanks and all the other modern 
devices for the saving of minutes. He is on his job, 
which is to provide the best service and provide it 
as cheaply as he can, for the 77,000 and odd stock- 
holders who want their six per cent. It will take 
years more of incessant work and study in higher 
positions, an efficiency vastly multiplied thereby, and 
broader comprehension of the perennial purpose, for 
him to sign the orders, as Cassatt did, for the ex- 
penditure of $267,000,000—say it slowly, two hundred 
and sixty-seven millions of dollars—for improvements, 
in order to facilitate freight transit, provide business, 
and plant the Pennsylvania’s two feet in New York 
and Long Island City, and never bat an eyelash even 
when newspapers proclaim that he is crazy. 

But the man is getting the Pennsylvania training. 
The stage he has reached at present is the saving of 
money in operation and not the spending of it. 

Do you doubt the efficacy of that? 

Then contemplate the case of the present president 
of the Pennsylvania, whom, as I have said, the freight 
brakemen of the Fort Wayne and Pan Handle always 
in fraternal fashion speak of as “ Jim” McCrea. 

Let us suppose for a moment that he had never 
learned how to run a division or a yard or a shop 
with an eye to saving the pennies and stopping the 
leaks. 

A lot of people, moving like zanies in the direction 
of the loudest noise, insist on believing, in spite of 
their common sense, that the railroads of the United 
States are to-day pretending poverty, pinching their 
employees, and crying hard luck in order to make the 
Interstate Commerce Commission let up on them—and 
other such like -foolishness. I rode over the Peters- 
burg Division of the Pennsylvania from Harrisburg 
to Altoona—a division which threads the exquisite 
valley of the Blue Juniata, and follows the grass- 
grown ditch that was once the Juniata Canal, a part 
of the early “ Pennsylvania Railroad System.” 

Here is a double-track, low-grade freight line, 
part of the “relief” track built to enable heavy 
trains to be carried with the smallest power, to lighten 
the almost incredible crowding of traffic through from 
beyond Pittsburg to tide-water and from tide-water 
to the West; a line that has put out feeders and spurs 
into numberless gullies: and ravines, wherever iron 
or coal or silicate rock or limestone or lumber or tan- 
bark wanted a way to market, and where, as an addi- 
tional debit, the cars go back empty. 

On that one little division, a few miles long, there 
are to-day five thousand cars rusting and -rotting on 
the side-track. Many of the workmen’s houses, alive 
a year ago, have boards across the windows. On 
the air there are few sounds; chiefly the lugubrious 
creak of the locust, the song of birds whose food.sup- 
ply panic does not withhold, and the whisper of the 
unheeding river in its age-long journey to the sea. 

What has done this thing to this land so incaleulably 
rich and so eager to be doing? 

In the Hollidaysburg yard, crowded with freight 
and working overtime a year ago, there is silence, and 

















The famous “Horseshoe Curve” on the Pennsylvania System—Five ‘ 
Miles west of Altoona—a remarkable Feat in Railroad Construction 
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the grass is growing around the motionless rolling- 
stock. : 

Cheer up! On the mighty Pittsburg Division there 
are twelve thousand idle cars and one hundred and 
eighty locomotives which have not moved an inch for 
months. In the great Conway Yards, twenty-five miles 
from Pittsburg, I had lunch. In tke hour it took I 
heard no sound of a moving wheel. Fifteen hundred 
ears have been hoisted off bodily on to the ground in 
this place for storage, because there is no longer any 
room on the rails, and there are five thousand more 
such between Pittsburg and Fort Wayne, besides every 
siding and spare track full. Over the entire Penn- 
sylvania System there are upwards of ninety thousand 
cars standing idle and nearly six hundred locomotives. 

A year ago in every one of these places every man 
who could be got to don a jumper was drawing pay, 
and at that the work was gaining on them, and mer- 
chants and newspapers and agitators were scoring the 
railroads for not providing more facilities. 

And what does this suspension of business mean to 
the man? 

The Pennsylvania’s pay-roll east of Pittsburg alone 
was ninety million dollars last year, an increase of 
ten per cent. over the year before, and its outlay for 
materials seventy millions, of which the greater part 
represented more labor. In the June just passed the 
employees of the System drew down four million dol- 
lars less than they did in October of last year. In 
Altoona, with its 243 acres of yards, 210 miles of 
tracks, and 1050 switches, there are huge shop build- 
ings which were then in process of construction. To- 
day they are sealed up, almost anyhow, waiting for 
the nation to get sane again and business to resume. 
All along the line and its branches are improvements, 
begun or contemplated, which there is no money to 
complete. While I was in the Pennsylvania district, 
the Altoona shops, already running at a tremendous 
reduction, were compelled to cut off, at the end of 
July, four days’ work from one department in order 
to keep the month’s expenditure within the frugal 
limit that present conditions have imposed. 

In five years the Pennsylvania has increased its rate 
of wages twenty-two per cent. The total earnings of 
the lines East and West last year showed an increase 
of $30,000,000, and of that enormous sum labor got 
sixty-five per cent. In nine years $350,000,000 have 
been spent in betterment, extension, and equipment. 
Of this $200,000,000 was charged to capital, upon 
which in this hour of anxiety and idleness Mr. McCrea 
has to find money out of earnings to pay the interest. 

Thanks to a long-time policy, instituted by the com- 
pany long ago when he was a boy, of making the most 
liberal appropriations possible for the purposes of im- 
provement, but of charging against earnings all ex- 
tension which could not immediately produce addi- 
tional revenue, the remaining $150,000,000 of this vast 
outlay was taken out of profits. 

Had it not been for this policy, had the road been 
forced to pay interest now on that additional $150,- 
000,000, his task would perhaps have been beyond 
accomplishment and this year of grace and “ reform” 
might have witnessed the most elaborate railroad dis- 
aster in nistory. The stockholder’s rate of dividend 
was not increased. That $150,000,000 was simply given 
back to the public from whom it came in the shape of 
increased facilities. Here is where iron-heeled economy 
saves Napoleonic foresight from coming to naught. 

Probably the best thing that can be done to show 
the outworking of this everlasting system is to de- 
scribe, even roughly, the way in which the preparation 
for the great and growing freight problem across the 
State has been gradually wrought out. That accom- 
plishment involves more of the Pennsylvania System, 
as it impresses the observant layman, than any single 
performance, however great. 

It has come to be the fashion, particularly in the 
East, to think of the great New York Terminal, which 
will handle 1450 trains a day, as the crowning glory 
of the Pennsylvania. 

“ That,” says the well schooled Pennsylvania man, 
with a wave of the hand, “is merely an incident.” 

“ But its cost is staggering.” 

“ Only ninety millions.” 

The importance of it to him is in its policy, its in- 
crease of the System’s scope and grasp, the simpli- 
fication of through transit to and from the West. 
Again, as always, the dominant consideration is the 
union of contributary elements in the mighty whole. 
As for figures, ninety millions for a terminal, stagger 
New York as it may, is not much. It has cost four 
hundred millions to perfect the System in which his 
life is wrapped up. 

Now, what of the transit problem? Starting with 
the day when a through and unbroken line from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburg had been accomplished, and while 
yet it was ample for all the tasks in sight, the Penn- 
sylvania began, like a good carrier, to hunt for busi- 
ness. Feeder after feeder was added all along the 
line. Some roads were built, others bought. The Sys- 
tem kept its eye peeled to north and to south, towards 
tide-water at Baltimore and Washington, towards the 
wealth of northern Pennsylvania and the Empire State 
—-in every direction where there was a load to haul. 

The Northern Central, cutting this rich territory by 
a line from Baltimore to Lake Ontario, was a fruit- 
ful acquisition. By this time people had come to look 
on the Pennsylvania as distinctly a State proposition, 
and a tumult arose among the conservatives when it 
branched out and acquired the lines to St. Louis and 
Chicago. But in these steps, big as they were, Penn- 
sylvania policy has long since been justified, just as 
it was in its protracted battle and prodigious ex- 
penditure for approach to New York. 

But it had failed to discount properly the stu- 
pendous growth of business from all these myriad 
sources. It was not alone the growth in activity of 
the West, which indeed has been vastly beyond all 
estimates. The company had put too small a mark 
on the State of Pennsylvania itself, to which I re- 
ferred in the beginning. The riches of the Pittsburg 
district, with its mines and its mills and its demand 
for transportation, assumed paralyzing proportions, 
and every one of the connections between there and 
Philadelphia continued to swell the burden. Toiling 
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along with this growing impost, the Pennsylvania 
trains lugged their East-bound loads through the nar- 
row straits of the Pittsburg yards, and again into 
the circumscribed space at Philadelphia, and every rail 
in the System was groaning. 

A new cry resounded over the length and breadth 
of the lines, and that ery was for “ relief.’ Harris- 
burg yard, where they tried to do the work of classi- 
fication, had become a torture. They began to build 
lines for relief. They forced the excess down over 
the Columbus and Mount Joy Road to Lancaster, and 
with some other additions had in the late eighties two 
castward outlets to that point. Even then all the 
stuff for New York was choking Philadelphia, so they 
built the Trenton Cut-off, which leaves the New York 
and Philadelphia Main Line at Trenton and rejoins 
the Philadelphia and Pittsburg Main Line at Glen 
Lock, so that New York business went around Phila- 
delphia altogether. 

Still they couldn’t keep up with the game. They 
double-tracked the Mount Joy Line, the original road. 
Meantime they were cancelling curvature, planning to 
save mileage wherever they could, and arranging in 
the Y at Philadelphia the most extraordinary system 
of cross, tunnels, bridges, and diversified levels in the 
world. 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and the West were getting 
busy—too busy for comfort—and the crowding into 
Pittsburg was greater than ever, but that didn’t stop 
the Pittsburg mills and ovens; it didn’t hinder the 
steel and coai and coke and lumber and stone of the 
State of Pennsylvania from pouring into the main 
arteries in ever-growing volume and at every possible 
point. So, beginning with the reign of Mr. Cassatt, 
the road began to divert business to the west bank of 
the Susquehanna. It built tremendous bridges around 
Harrisburg and a line from Enola to Glen Lock. Scat- 
tered all through this country were the ruins of old 
railroad enterprises, the ancient canal, the inclines up 
which they used to pull the canal-boats, and here and 
there the crumbling piers of vanished bridges. 

While this reformation was going on the West Penn 








plants, mostly of iron and steel products, from watch 
springs to bridge girders, which in 1902 were clamor- 
ing for outlet. At the height of the pressure in 1903 
all the trains on the Pittsburg Division were stopped. 

Here again came in Alexander J. Cassatt. He an 
nounced a gigantic plan of improvement and showed 
estimates of $67,000,000, and people thought he had 
gone daft. What he did cost far and away more 
than that. He built yards out east of Pitts: 
burg that would handle any kind or any quantity 
of freight. He cut through the hills at a point a 
little west of that, between East Liberty and Home- 
wood, and built through the opening what is known as 
the Brilliant Cut-off, which reached north, and on the 
south side of the Allegheny received the products of 
the immense plants along that bank, then crossed to 
the north side of the river, connecting with the West 
Penn and the Fort Wayne. 

East of the point where the Brilliant Branch leaves 
the main line a branch of the Monongahela Division 
runs south to cross the Monongahela River to join 
on its south bank with the Pittsburg, Virginia, and 
Charleston for the southeast and the Pan Handle for 
the southwest, so that from the main line west-bound 
trains can be turned off either to north or south, and 
the east-bound united from both direetions—northwest 
or southeast. Again, to the west of the city the 
Ohio Connecting Bridge crosses the Ohio River from 
the Pan Handle over to the Fort Wayne, allowing 
freight from the northeast and over the Brilliant 
Branch to proceed either south or north of the city 
to Chicago or to Cincinnati and St. Louis, and that 
bound from the east and southwest from Chicago to 
pass over to the Fort Wayne. Every shelf and foot 
hold around Pittsburg has a track or so of the Penn- 
sylvania on which freight is collected or distributed. 

These are only the main essentials. The story 
cannot be told in words. Only an actual view 
of the operation can convey an idea of its mag- 
nitude. Freight from anywhere can go anywhere 
over the Pennsylvania, pass within sight and 
easy pistol-shot of Pittsburg, and yet never touch 

















A Focus of Railroad Freight Traffic—the West-bound Receiving Station of the Pennsylvania at Altoona 


road was improved, low grades were established from 
Pittsburg west. The Conemaugh Division from Pitts- 
burg to Johnstown was another step, and with the 
new and costly relief line from Hollidaysburg to Gal- 
litzin over the mountains and from Johnstown to 
Bolivar the Pennsylvania had at last a low-grade high- 
way for its freight from Conway Yard to tide-water 
at Philadelphia and New York. It had practically a 
double track all the way from Pittsburg to Phila- 
delphia, apart from the four-track main line, and there 
are plans drawn in the Pennsylvania offices for yet 
more relief, awaiting the day when there is money 
to spend. 

With two roads from Pittsburg to tide-water, two 
roads from the Great Lakes to the sea, two from 
Pittsburg to Cincinnati and two to Chicago, one to 
the Canadian border, and one to St. Louis, the Penn- 
sylvania bore to the idea of its first constructors about 
the same relation that the America of to-day might 
bear to the expectations of Amerigo Vespucci. It 
has always been foremost, first to show the way 
in expenditure and invention, first to lay steel rails, 
first in America to build a tunnel, first to use a metal 
fire-box under its boilers, first to employ the air- 
brake and block signal or an overhead crane in its 
shops, and these are only a few items. 

But—hat didn’t make it any easier to handle the 
tremendous burden of traffic, passenger, freight, and 
all, through the Union Station in Pittsburg. Fifteen 
years ago they spread the Pittsburg yard out $1,500,- 
000 worth, and everybody thought it was preposterous, 
that they had squandered money and gone fifty years 
ahead of the requirements. Note the outcome. Just 
six -years from that time they had to spend half a 
million more, and then they were not much better off. 

Pittsburg, in its railroad arrangement up to 1902, 
resembled the slender neck of an hour-glass. The 
simile is perfect. Traffic could go through only just 
so fast, shake it as they might. From the Northwest 
over the Fort Wayne, and from the Southwest over 
the Pan Handle with all their ‘feeders, the loaded 
freight-cars were jammed through that passage. Bear 
in mind, too, that in and around Pittsburg, on both 
sides of the Ohio, in the Monongahela and the Alle- 
gheny, there are over three hundred manufacturing 
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it. There is a big delivery freight-house down in 
the wholesale district near old Fort Pitt, for the 
service of the Pittsburg merchants, but no freight car 
ever passes through the Union Station to-day, where 
five years ago there was a congestion of them that 
threatened to put the whole mighty system out of 
business. The wisdom of Mr. Cassatt was shown in 
the first year after this reorganization. In 1902 the 
Pennsylvania System east of Pittsburg carried 270,- 
000,000 tons of freight, and with the utmost trouble, 
Last year it carried 435,000,000 with the utmost ease 
—279,000,000 tons more than the entire System was 
able to struggle along with in 1902. In 1902 the net 
earnings for the entire system were $67,000,000; in 
1907 they had risen to $84,000,000. The Pennsyl- 
vania’s mere increase in ton miles between 1901 and 
1905 was greater than the total annual business of 
other lines that we consider great. In the last seven 
years the trackage of the Pennsylvania System has 
increased more than six times as much as its total 
mileage. That is an exhibit in intensification of 
facilities. 

And all this is done by the daily work and the daily 
thought, year after year, of a multitude of men, some 
in the lowliest positions. After all, these stupendous 
enterprises in their last analysis rest in the man 
brain, man will, and man patience. This whole great 
System is nothing but a cradle and a clearing-house 
for efficiency. Its vision is microscopic and telescopic 
—the kind of an eye that can perceive with equal 
clearness the canals of Mars and the miraculous articu- 
lation of a flea’s hind leg. 

The Pennsylvania has over 200 subsidiary companies. 
It holds certain leases for a term of 999 years. To 
most persons and corporations this conventional period 
signifies eternity, but I fully believe that when that 
time shall have expired the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will be there, with some president trained 
in its own service, prepared to present a renewal plan, 
or, failing that, will have a substitute line fully 
equipped and a little ahead of the transportation re- 
quirements of the time. Nay, the Judgment Day will 
probably find it offering the quickest time, the iowest 
grades, and the safest carriage to other worlds. So 
much for efficiency. 
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HOUSE BOYS, BILL AND JACK.—II. 
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Drawn by Hamilton Williams 


The Diary of a Note-book Slave 


August 9.—I shall never forget the words she said to 
me last night. ‘* George,” she said, “I respect you. 
I will go so far as to say I love you. You have no 
bad habits: you do not eat ice-cream, drink, smoke, 
swear, or chew. Yet you are a slave, and I cannot 
marry a slave. You have a master that you must 
overcome. Go away and overcome him, and then come 
back to me.” 

My step was light and bounding as I strolled 
quickly away. My resolution was taken. I would be a 
man, and BURN MY NOTE-BOOK. 

When I reached home I opened it, glanced over my 
list of duties for the following day, added the memento 
“burn your note-book,” and got into bed. 

August 12.—The task is harder than I anticipated. 
Heretofore I have borne my chains lightly, instinct- 
ively, half conscious of my servitude. Now full knowl- 
edge of my slavery has leaped into existence. I strain 
beneath my yoke. This monster that oppresses me has 
suddenly awakened, and my hand goes to my breast 
pocket no longer automatically but self-consciously. 
Perhaps it would be best to break off gradually, and so 
to minimize the full force of the shock. 

I have it! I will work out the list of things that I 
have written out to do and then throw the accursed 
thing away. 

(Memorandum on every page: ‘‘ Make no more notes 
in note-book.” ) 

August 15.—I met Frank Smith to-day in the Sub- 
way. He told me I looked pale. Pale! He little 
knows those days and nights of agony I have endured, 
lying awake while the slow clock ticked off the minutes, 
thinking of a thousand things I must not write. I 
wish I had a friend to whom I could unburden myself 
‘ss my secret trouble. But I never liked Frank Smith. 

August 17.—Smith is a note-book fiend! I met him 
again, in an elevated car. He did not see me. I was 
about to speak to him when my attention was arrested 
by a well-known, stealthy movement of his right hand 
toward his breast pocket. How my heart leaped! 
Then, quietly, he took out a note-book with a red 
cover, quadrille ruling, seven by five, price twenty 
cents, and made a private mark with the stub of a 
_ pencil. 

A weight seems lifted from my heart. 

August 21.—Smith and I are not the only sufferers 
from the note-book habit. I have fallen into the 
custom of following haggard, preoccupied-looking 
people on their journeys to detect in them symptoms 


of the disease. 


spider, gorging on them. 
it with accuracy and am seldom mistaken. 
at the office again this atternoon. 


I lurk in hallways like some hideous 
| have learned to diagnose 
[ was late 
{ could not offer 


any explanation. 
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August 23.—No use, no use! The monster is increas- 
ing. It lies like a dull weight upon my heart continu- 
ally. But I have one more plan. 

August 25.—I have put my plan into action. I am 
killing my habit with kindness. I have put down 
memoranda for each day two months ahead. Already 
I feel that I am approaching freedom. It shall die 
swamped, overwhelmed, and drowned in a morass of 
verbiage. 

I saw Mary to-day. I stood at her street corner and 
watched her pass down the street, happy and care-free. 
She little dreamed of the desperate man that lurked 
in the recesses of the apartment-house hallway near 
by. Was late at the office again. I forgot to look at 
my note-book and did not remember to go there. 

(Memorandum: Remember to look at note-book.) 

September 4.—My note-book has been stolen! [It was 
snatched from my hand by a thief, just as I was get- 
ting off a street-car, making a note to dismount. [ re- 
member my wild appeal, my desperate plight, my 
frantic and fruitless pursuit. But to-night a weight 
seems lifted off my brain. For the first time since I 
left Mary I went home and slept like a little child. I 
went to the office on time this morning without sug- 
gestion. 

(Cuff memorandum: Car home, 5.30. 
dress, bed, sleeve-links, clean shirt.) 

September 6.—lt has come back. The thief was cap- 
tured. To-day the police brought me a flat red note- 
book and asked if it was mine. I tried to deny it, 
but my tongue would not frame the words. Two days’ 
arrears to be worked off. 

September 7.—I have bought another note-book—a 
black one. In this I shall write things that I am not 
to do. I remember reading that red ants can be de- 
stroyed by bringing in black ones: perhaps the two 
note-books ‘will neutralize each other. Late at the 
office again. 

September 9.—They have combined! 

September 10.—Discharged from fob. 

(Memorandum A: Look for job.) 

(Memorandum B: Don’t go to old office to-morrow. ) 


Supper, un- 


Midwinter.—Smith married Mary yesterday. I stood 
outside the church as they came out. Mary looked 
happy: Smith careworn. Had oblong bulge in breast 
pocket of frock-coat. 

(Memorandum A: Coffee bread line midnight.) 

(Memorandum B: Don’t sleep park policeman.) 
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A Novel 
BY ROBERT HICHENS 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE CALL OF THE BLOOD,’ *‘BARBARY SHEEP,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XLI “The signora has seen, or she has heard, and she is No one answered. 
going in to shore.” ‘** Hermione!” 


MAQRTOIS did not go with them. Once * But there are only the rocks.” He raised his voice. He almost called the name. 
we again he was governed by an im- “The signora is going in to the Palazzo of the Still there was no answer. Yet the silence seemed 
to tell him that she was near. 







perious feeling that held him in-_ Spirits.” 
Ne active, the feeling that it was not “The Palazzo of the Spirits?” Artois repeated. He did not call again. He waited a moment, then 
@x5 for him to approach Hermione—that “Si, signore.” he stepped into the passage. 
others might draw near to her, but Gaspare turned and looked again into the darkness. The room to which it led was the central room, or 
that he dared not. The sensation “T cannot see the signora any more.” hall, of the palace—a vaulted chamber, high and nar- 


“ Follow the signora, Gaspare. If she has gone to row, opening to the sea at one end by the great door- 


3 distressed and almost humiliated 
way already mentioned, to the land beneath the cliff 


eo him. It came upon him like a pun-_ the Palazzo of the Spirits row in there.” 


ishment for sin, and as a man accepts a punishment “Si, signore.” by a smaller doorway at the other. The faint light 
which he is conscious of deserving Artois accepted it. He drew the oars again strongly through the water. from without penetrating through these facing door- 
So now he waited alone on the crest of the island, Artois remembered a blinding storm that had days showed to Artois a sort of lesser darkness, toward 
looking toward the Casa del Mare. crashed over a mountain village in Sicily long ago, a which he walked slowly, feeling his way along the 
flash of lightning which had revealed to him the gaunt wall. When he reached the hall he again stood still, 


What would be the result of this strange and daring 
embassy ? 
He was not long to be in doubt. 


portal of a palace that seemed abandoned, a strip of trying to get accustomed to the strange and eerie 
black cloth, the words “ Lutto in famiglia.” They had obscurity to pierce it with his eyes. 


“Signore! Signore!” seemed to him prophetic words. Now to his left, evidently within the building, and 
Gaspare’s voice was calling him from somewhere in And now—? not far from where he stood, he heard almost loudly 
Gaspare plunged his right oar into the sea alone. the striving of the sea. He heard the entering wave 


the darkness. 
* Signore!” The boat swung round obediently, heading for the push through some narrow opening, search round the 


“T am coming.” shore. walls for egress, lift itself in a vain effort to emerge, 
There had been a thrill of emotion in the appeal One of the faint lights that gleamed in the village fall back baffled, retreat, murmuring discontent, only 
sent out to him. He hurried toward the house. He was extinguished. to be succeeded by another eager wave. And this 


crossed the bridge. When he was on it he heard the “Signore, the signora has left the boat!” startlingly living noise of water filled him with a 
splash of oars below him in the pool, but he took no Pair” sensation of acute anxiety, almost of active fear. 
heed of it. What were the fishermen to him to-night? “Madonna! She has let it go! She has left it to “ Hermione!” he said once more. 
tefore the house door he met Gaspare and Ruffo. the sea!” It seemed to him that the voice of the water drowned 
* What is it?” He backed water. A moment later the little boat in his voice, that it was growing louder, was filling the 
“The signora is not in her room, signore.” which Vere loved to go out alone grated against palace with an uproar that was angry. 
“ No—? How do you know? Is the door open?” theirs. “Hermione! Hermione!” 
“Si, signore. The signora has gone! And _ the “Madonna! To leave the boat like that!” exclaimed He strove to dominate that uproar. 
fattura della morte has gone.” Gaspare, bending to catch the tow-rope. “ The signora Now far off, through the seaward opening, he saw 
The signora’s Saint will not look a streak of silver lying like a thread upon the darkness 


“The fattura della morte has gone!” repeated Ruffo. is not safe to-night. 


The repetition of the words struck a chill to the on her to-night.” of the sea. And as he saw it, the voice of the waves 


within the palace seemed to sink suddenly away al- 


heart of Artois. Again he was beset by superstition. * Put me ashore, Gaspare.” 

He caught it from these children of the South, who “* Si, signore.” most to silence. He did not know why, but the vision 

stared at him now with their grave and cloudy eyes. The boat passed before the facade of the palace. of that very distant radiance of the young and already 
“Perhaps one of the servants—” he began. As Gaspare rowed in cautiously and gently to this setting moon seemed to restore to him abruptly the 


“No, signore. I have asked them. And they would deserted place, to which from the land no road, no foot- accuracy of his sense of hearing. 

path led, he*stared at the darkness of the palace with He again went forward a few steps, descending in 
superstitious -awe, then at the small, familiar boat, the chamber toward the doorway by the worn remains 
which followed in their wake because he held the tow- of an almost effaced staircase. Reaching the bottom, 
he stood still once more. On either side of him he 


not dare to touch it.” 
* The signorina?” 
He shook his head. 
“She is in the garden. She has been there all the rope. 


time. She does not know ”—he lowered his voice “ Signore,” he said, “I am afraid!” could faintly discern openings leading into other 
almost to a whisper—*‘ she does not know about the * You—Gaspare!” rooms. Perhaps Hermione, hearing him call, had re- 
signora and the fattura della morte.” “T am afraid for the signora. Why should she come treated from him through one of them. 
“We must not let her know—” here all alone with the fattura della morte? T am He went to the right. On the left was the chamber 
He stopped. Suddenly his ears seemed full of the afraid for the signora.” which had been taken possession of by the sea. She 
sound of plashing oars in water. Yet he heard The boat touched the edge of the rock to the right could not have gone that way, unless— He thought 
nothing. of the palace. - of the fattura della morte, and for a moment the super- 
“Gaspare,” he said, quickly, “have you looked “And where has the signora gone, signore? I can-  stitious horror returned upon him. But he banished 
everywhere for the signora?” not see her, and I cannot hear her.” it. That could not be. His heart was flooded by con- 
“T have looked in the house, signore. I have been He lifted up his hand. They listened. But they viction that cruelty has an end, that the most relent- 


less Fate fails at last in its pursuing, that the fattura 
della morte, if it brought death with it, brought a 
death that was not of the body, brought, perhaps, a 


on the terrace and to the signorina in the garden. heard only the sucking murmur of: the sea against the 
Then I eame to tell you. I thought you should know rocks perforated with little holes, and in distant, 
about the signora and the fattura della morte.” abandoned chambers of the palace. 

Artois felt that it was this fact of the disappear- “Where has the signora gone?” Gaspare repeated in beautiful death of something that had lived too long. 
ance of the death-charm which for the moment para- a whisper. He banished fear, and he entered the chamber on the 
“T will find the signora,”said Artois. right. It was lit only by an opening looking to the 


lyzed Gaspare’s activities. What stirring of ancient 
superstition was in the Sicilian’s heart he did not He got up. Gaspare held his arm to assist him to sea. As he came into it he saw a tall thing—like a 
know, but he knew that now his own time of action the shore. tall shadow—pass close to him and disappear. He 
was come. No longer could he delegate to others the “ Thank you.” saw that, and he heard the faint sound of material 
necessary deed. And with this knowledge his nature He was on the rocks. in movement. ; 
seemed to change. An ardor that was almost vehement “Gaspare,” he said, “wait here. Lie off the shore There was then still another chamber on this side, 
with youth, and that was hard-fibred with manly close by till I come back.” <¢g and Hermione had passed into it. He followed her in 
strength and resolution, woke up in him. “Si, signore.” a silence, came to the doorway of it, looked, saw black 

Again his ears were full of-the sound of oars in Artois hesitated, looking at. Gaspare. darkness. There was no other opening, either to sea 
water, “T will persuade the signora to come back with us,” or land. In it Hermione had found what she sought— 

* Ruffo,” he said, “ will you obey me?” he said. absolute blackness. 

> i is é > rs bs) or. = Si b ig . £ b 7] @ > ’ b i . 
He laid his hand on the boy’s shoulder i, signore. You must persuade the poor signora CHAPTER XLII 


- “Si, signore.” The poor signora is mad to-night. She gave me a 
“Go into the garden. Stay with the signorina till look—” His eyes were clouded with moisture. “If 

I come.” the poor signora had not been mad she could not have 
“ Si, signore.” looked at me like that—at_ another, perhaps, but not 
“If it is a long time, if the signorina is afraid, if at me.” 

she wants to do anything, you are to say that Don It seemed as if at last his long reserve was breaking 

Emilio said she was not to be afraid, and that she down. He put up his hand to his eyes. 

“T did not think that my padrona—” 

He stopped. Artois remembered the face at the 


“ HERMIONE!” 

Artois spoke to the void. 

“ Hermione, because I have followed you, because I 
have come here, don’t think—” 

He thought he heard a movement. But he was not 
quite sure. For there was always the noise of the 
sea in the deserted chambers of the palace. 

‘Hermione, it was all my fault. It all came about 
through me, through my weakness, my cursed weak- 


was to wait.” 
“Si, signore.” 
The boy paused, looked steadily at Artois, then, window. He grasped Gaspare’s hand. 


seeing that he had finished, turned away and went “The signora does not’ understand,” he said. “I ness and whining for help.” He grew scarlet in the 
softly into the house. will make the signora understand.” dark. “ But for me it would all have been different.” 
“*Gaspare, come with me.” “Si, signore, you must make the poor signora “No, it would all have been the same.” 
Gaspare said nothing, but followed him down to understand.” Artois started. Out of the darkness a voice, a low, 
the foot of the cliff. One of the island boats was gone. Gaspare’s hand held on to the ‘hand of Artois, and in cold, inexorable voice had spoken—had spoken absolute 
When Gaspare saw that, he ran to pull in the other. that clasp the immense reserve that for so many truth, correcting his lie. 


years had divided and united these two men seemed “It would all have been the same!” 


He held out his arm to help Artois into the boat, then 
Artois saw his lie. And he stood there silent, re- 


took the oars, standing up and looking before him into to melt like gold in a crucible of fire. sav ( 
the night. “7 will make the signora understand.” buked, waiting for the voice to speak again. But it 


“ Row toward the village, Gaspare.” “ And I will wait, signore.” did not speak. And he felt as if Hermione were 
“Si, signore.” He pushed the boat off from the rocks. It floated silently demanding that he should sound the deeper 
“Row quickly, Gaspare!” away, with its sister boat, on the calm sea that kissed depths of truth, he who had always proclaimed to her 
Gaspare bent almost furiously to the oars. For the palace-walls. He gave his. padrona’s fate imto the his love of truth. 
some time the boat sped on in silence. Then sharply hands of Artois. “ Perhaps—yes, it would have been the same,” he 
Gaspare turned his head. Artois turned from the sea and looked toward the said. ‘“ But—but—” His intention was to say, “ but 
cliff. Now he had the palace on his left hand. On we should not have known it.” He checked himself. 


“What is it?” 
“TI can see the boat! IT can see the signora!” his right, not far off, was a high bluff going almost Even as they formed themselves in his mind the words 
The words struggled out on a long breath that made sheer into the sea. Nevertheless, access to the village seemed bending like some wretched, flabby reed. 


was possible by the strip of rocks beneath it. Had “It would have been the same. But that makes no 


his broad chest heave. Instinetively Artois put his 
If she difference in my conduct. I was weak and called to 


hands on the gunwale of the boat on either side of Hermione gone to the village by the rocks? 


him, moving as if to stand up. had, Gaspare’s keen eyes would surely have seen her. you. You were strong and came to me. How strong 
“Take care, signore!” Artois looked at the blank wall of the palace. This you were! And you were strong, you were wonder- 
“Td forgotten—” He leaned forward, searching the extended a little way, then turned at right angles. fully strong, when—-afterwards. On Monte Amato— 
night. “ Where is the signora?” Just beyond the angle, in its shadow, there was a low that evening—you were strong.” 
“ There—in front! She is rowing to the village. and narrow doorway. Artois moved along the wall, His mind went to that mountain summit. The eyes 
No, she has turned.” reached this doorway, stood without it and listened. of his mind saw the evening calm on Etna, and then— 
He stopped rowing. ** Hermione!” (Continued on page 35.) 


* Begun in Harper's WEgKLY for March 14, 1908. Copyright, 1007, by Harper & Brotuers. Abridged for serial publication 
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FTEP lively!” is the impelling word in 
ai American life to-day that produces our 
YM national distemper, the worry habit. 
SH This malady of worrying and hurrying 
has been felicitously termed “ American- 
PEO itis.” The claim that worry kills, either 
directly or indirectly, more people in this country each 
year than any other disease in the list of our mortal 
ills, is based upon a scientific knowledge of the facts. 
It is not a hypothetical asseveration ventured for 
spectacular issue, but the statement of learned men 
in the medical profession, who speak advisedly, after 
serious and deliberate study of its effects. It has been 
found that if an acute case of worry does not kill of 
itself, it will so completely break down the system as 
to invite other diseases that will. 

The average business man, especially the New- 
Yorker, goes hurrying and driving hysterically along 
through life to the tune of the “ Step lively” march, 
with a burden of worry on his shoulders more cumber- 
some to progress than that the Pilgrim bore. There 
are no pauses, no rests found in the bars of this com- 
pelling march; no break in the monotony of its repeti- 
tion that jars the nerves with its commanding, blatant 
notes every waking moment of his life, and that makes 
his dreams a nightmare of misery and unrest. The 
American business man deliberately makes of his daily 
life an unremitting, feverish grind in his avaricious 
pursuit of the mighty but elusive dollar. He goes 
home with his brain fagged by the strain of the day, 
still worrying over the possibilities that might have 
been, fretting and fearful of untoward contingencies 
for the morrow. He retires with a mind awhirl with 
plans, distressed with anxious thought for their ac- 
complishment, tossing restless during hours that could 
and should be spent in invigorating sleep. 

It is this stream of hurrying, scurrying business 
people rushing to their work that causes the newly 
arriving stranger in New York to ask: ‘“ Where’s the 
excitement? What’s the row?” or, as a Westerner, 
just landing in New York not long ago, exclaimed: 
“* Where’s the fire?” to which a Gotham-wise newsboy 
replied, ‘“‘ The fire’s in their belfry, mister.” And he 
had answered wiser than he knew. 

In some of the other large cities of the country, 
however, they order things differently. This applies 
especially to the sleepy town of Philadelphia. In 
quiet, peaceful Boston, too, they elect to do and take 
their business affairs as they live the social scheme of 
things—philosophically. The Bostonian gets up un- 
flurried when he feels disposed and goes to his office 
at an hour that agrees with his inclination and con- 
stitution; and he goes leisurely. If he finds nothing 
there important enough to require his personal atten- 
tion he saunters up to his club for a chat, sails down 
the bay for a breath of sea air, or goes out to the 











































How Worry Kills 


links for a turn at golf. He enjoys lunch unspoiled 
by hurry and returns to the office tor another look 
about, and, if nothing presses, goes out for another 
round of golf. 

The metropolitan worry-hurry germ was long ago 
transmitted to the West, and especially to Chicago, 
where they have fallen under the spell of inoculation. 
And it is being persistently disseminated throughout 
all that territory to which Chicago is the gateway. 

That worry, particularly over matters of condition 
and environment, will cause the most positive form of 
indigestion is proved by a ease recorded in France. 
For the purpose of experiment several noted physicians 
arranged with the authorities to use as a subject a 
man condemned to death. He was purposely allowed 
to hope for commutation of sentence until three days 
before the official date set for the execution, when he 
was informed that at the end of that time he would 
be guillotined. He had been always a healthy, rugged, 
athletic man, a heavy eater who had never known 
trouble with his digestive organs or stomach disorders. 
Before being told of his fate he ate a hearty meal 
of various foods, of which a note was made at the 
time. Afterward he ate but little and in decreasing 
quantity as his worry increased over his approaching 
execution. When executed the post-mortem examina- 
tion discovered the food he had eaten three days be- 
fore still in his stomach and undigested. The organs 
were perfectly normal, from a pathological point of 
view, but the depressing, prostrating effect of worry 
on the nerves affecting the digestive organs had pre- 
vented the stomach from exercising its function of 
digestion. : 

Nor is the stomach the only vital organ affected by 
worry, although it probably .manifests the quickest 
and most prominent effects. Worry affects the organs 
of the body through the nervous system. The constant 
wear and shock of worry and fear will break down and 
shatter the nerves of the strongest constitution. 
“Worry,” said Dr. Philip F. O’Hanlon, for fourteen 
years coroners’ physician of the city of New York, 
“kills more people than all the recognized organic 
diseases combined. In fact, worry is a disease, sapping 
the life of our people and depleting our population 
like a pestilent plague. We hurry and worry through 
the half of the life that we live, enjoying little of its 
real pleasures, robbing ourselves of domestic happiness, 
and inviting into our system diseases that kill us off 
at an average age of thirty-three, when our rightful 
heritage of life is from seventy-five to a hundred years. 
My rule of life is: ‘ Don’t worry, don’t hurry, and do 
one thing at a time.’ If that is followed it will make 
for health, for peace of mind, for happiness, for pleas- 
ure and enjoyment of all that is beautiful and good in 
life and, quite as important as all, will conduce to 
longevity.” 


An Operatic Recruit 
from London Society 














The Hon. Mrs. Cecil Edwardes, sister-in-law of ,Lord 
Kensington, who appeared recently at Covent Garden 
as “Marguerite” in “Faust.” Mrs. Edwardes is a 
pupil of Jean de Reszke, and she first appeared as 
a singer in oratorio. Her stage-name is Mme. Edwina 





The Tireless Apostles of Peace 




















Delegates from Twenty-three Countries assembled in Caxton Hall, London, on July 27, upon the Occasion of the Opening of the Seventeenth Universal Congress 


of Peace, to advocate Disarmament and the Abolition of War. 


The Photograph shows, in the front Seat, Mr. T. P. Newman, Chairman of the Executive 


Committee; in the Tonneau are Mr. J. G. Alexander, Chairman of the Congress, Dr. Adolph Richter, a German Delegate, and Baron de Neufville, on their Way 
to present an Address to the King and Queen at Buckingham Palace 
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Motoring in England 


By Louise Collier Willcox 





T is not so much the moments that speed 
past us as we who, in our human in- 
stability, are continually turning our 
eyes away from the moment; and we all 
know and understand the impulse to pro- 
eS long in memory, to give concrete form in 
the world to our happier days. It is evidently this 
impulse which prompted Mr. John M. Dillon’s recent 
book of travel, Motor Days in England, As a 
volume, the book has, in its generous treatment of 
type, bin:iling, and illustrations, well measured up to 
the requirements, and is a thing of beauty. The book 
is amply illustrated by beautiful photographs, old 
and rare prints; but better than all by the author’s 
pencil drawings—drawings so full of atmosphere and 
poetic conception that any artist might show them 
has_ steered 
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with pride. In treatment Mr. Dillon 
a middie course between information and _litera- 
ture. Guide-books have somewhat invaded the realm 


of the book of travel, and to be readable to the general 
publie such a book must now repro.luce a_ personal 
vision, individual impressions and associations, and 
it is in those portions of the book where the writer has, 
as it were, let himself go, told most about himself, his 
tastes, his traditions, his interests, that the book 
reaches its highest mark. 

Mr. Dillon is a successful lawyer in New York, and 
the son and partner of Judge John F. Dillon, and it is 
interesting to see how completely the professional man 
can be lost, on a holiday, in the human being, the poet, 
the artist, the observer. The tour through the south 
of England was made some three or four years ago, 
when the sport was much less common than it is now, 
and the actual events of motor travel are set down in- 
formally, together with the literary and_ historical 
associations of the places visited. 

Beginning in London, the author, with his wife an1 
children and four friends, made several short excur- 
sions to Hampton Court, Richmond, and Bushey Park, 
when its wonderful avenue of horse-chestnuts was in 
bloom. The actual motor trip, however, was from 
Maidenhead to Windsor and Henley, Reading, Oxford, 
with its many outlying points of interest, Bath, Taun- 
ton, Dunster, Sherborne, Winchester, Brighton, East- 
bourne, and London again. Made in the early spring, 
when southern England is in her prime glory, nothing 
could have been more ileal than hunting through these 
elose-lying, picturesque villages for literary and _his- 
torie associations, blending the present, happy moment 
with those past lives, still sacred to us through their 
one-time performances. It is easy to see that the 
author’s literary traditions are more closely bound 
to the eighteenth than to the nineteenth century, and 
that the classical writers have a more assured appeal 
to him than the romanticists. The birthplace of Sir 


William Hersehel, the traces of Gray, Shenstone, 
Warton, Dr. Johnson, Walpole, Gibbon, Gilbert 
White, and Jane Austen receive loving and lingering 
attention, while in Oxford Nettleship is entirely over- 
looked, Hardy is not once mentioned, and Pater and 
Swinburne, those fertile funds of anecdote, are passed 
with mere mention. 

But this very fact adds to our assurance that the 
book is a book more nearly belonging to the realm of 
pure literature than other books of travel. It empha- 
sizes a personal note, it gives the vision, the life, and 
affections and traditions of one who sees with an 
artist’s eye and loves with a student’s background of 
wide reading and reverent thought. 

If one were to attempt to choose those passages 
which most reveal the author, one would certainly point 


to the chapter about the week in Dunster, with its 
exquisite descriptions of scenery and its fine reproduc- 
tion of atmospheric effects; and to that beautiful 
tribute to a well accomplished age, a noble character, 
anid courageous spirit in the chapter on Reading. Of 
the old friend, facing death so bravely, the author 
quotes: “ More perhaps than any man whom I have 
known did he fulfil that counsel-of Marcus Aurelius, 
‘Be like a promontory against which the waves con- 
tinually break while it stands firm and tames the fury 
of the waves around it.’” 

In closing the book, one feels not so much that one 
has read a book of travel, or gained definite informa- 
tion, as that one has spent days in beautiful localities, 
among the gentle and appreciative thoughts of a beau- 
tiful personality. 








Lures for the Motorist in England—Magdalen College and Tower, Oxford 


FROM A PENCIL DRAWING 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MOTOR DAYS IN ENGLAND ” 
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Senator Allison of Iowa, who died at his home in Dubuque on August 4, 
was born in 1829. He served in the House of Representatives for some 
years, and had sat continuously in the Senate since 1873. He was Chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, and was especially prominent in 
defeating fast session's four-battleship programme. 
twice before Republican National Conventions as a Presidential possibility 


His name appeared 
brated plays. 
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Bronson Howard, who died at Avon-by-the-Sea, New Jersey, on August 4, 
at the age of sixty-five, was generally regarded as the dean of American 
dramatists. He had been writing for nearly forty years, and was the author of 
“Shenandoah,” “Saratoga,” “The Banker’s Daughter,” “Young Mrs. Win- 
throp,” “One of Our Girls,” “*Met by Chance,” and many other cele- 
He was President of 


the American Dramatists’ Club 




















Drawn by W. B. King 


“There is a Tide in the Affairs of Men—” 








EFFECTS OF GOLD DEPRECIATION ON PRICES AND VALUES 


IIE last decade has presented a new 
and most important problem, which 


“Ais, as yet, unsolved, and even re- 
mains undiscovered by the great 


ness men. 

With but very few exceptions, our 
most sagacious speculators and finan- 
ciers know no more about gold depre- 
ciation and its important effects upon property and 
security values than did Franklin about electricity and 
its possible uses. Yet almost before ordinary men are 
aware of the existence of this gold problem gold de- 
preciation will have revolutionized the ownership of 
property. Under its strange and powerful influence 
many will become inordinately and undeservedly rich, 
while many more will become unexpectedly and unde- 
_ servedly poor. 

To understand this great gold problem is to hold the 
key that will, in the next ten years, unlock more doors 
to wealth than will be unlocked by any other key. 
The Wall Street Journal of December 4, 1906, was 
right when it said: 

“No other economic force is at present in operation 
in the world of more stupendous power than that of 
gold production.” 

A similar problem was presented by the rapidly in- 
creasing output and supply of gold from 1850 to 1855, 
following the discoveries of gold in California and 
Australia. But the rapid increase in the output of 
gold during that period lasted but five or six years, 
after which it declined for thirty years, whereas the 
present increase has already lasted twenty years, and 
is reasonably certain to last ten years longer. There 
was at that time far more discussion of the effects of 
gold depreciation than there is to-day. Richard Cob- 
den, Michael Chevalier, Professor W. Stanley Jevons, 
and many others wrote pamphlets and books on the 
commercial and social consequences of the fall in the 
value of gold. Even before 1850 Hume and many other 
historians had discovered the wonderful stimulating 
effects on industry of a rapidly increasing supply of 
silver and gold money. From the beginning of finan- 
cial civilization such periods have always been periods 
of rising prices and wages, of great industrial de- 
velopment, of new and huge enterprises, both public 
and private, of inflated credit, of speculation; of 
political and social unrest, of radicalism and _ re- 
form. 

Such a period we are now passing through, though 
we have, perhaps, only entered it. Our past troubles 
from rising prices, high interest rates, increased cost 
of production and social discontent may have to be 
multiplied several times before the end of the next 
decade. 

The world’s gold production in 1500 was valued at 
$3,800,000; in 1850, at $44,500,000; in 1855, at $135,- 
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100,000; in 1884, at $101,729,600; in 1896, at $202,- 
251,600; in 1907, at $412,622,136. 

The world’s supply of monetary gold is estimated at 
£1,606,400,000 for 1850; at $2,235,480,000 tor 1860; 
at $2,827,690,000 for 1870; at $3,300,890,000 for 1880; 
at $3,778,350,000 for 1890; at $4,960,700,000 for 1900; 
and at $7,250,000,000 tor 1908. 

These figures furnish an astonishing exhibit. An- 
nual production has doubled twice within twenty-four 
years. Notwithstanding that gold has been hoarded 
and accumulated for thousands of years, the world’s 
total supply of gold is now four and one-half times 
what it was in 1850, nearly twice what it was in 1890, 
and forty-eight per cent. greater than 1t was in 1900. 

From 1897 to 1907 the world’s gold supply increased 
about tifty per cent. From 1897 to 1907 average prices 
rose about sixty per cent. in this country, and about 
forty per cent. in England. From March, 1907, to 
June, 1908, prices declined about fifteen per cent., 
both in this country and England. On July 1, 1908, 
prices were one per cent. higher than on June 1. It is 
probable that they have risen three or four per cent. 
since July 1, and not improbable that they will have 
recovered all of the fifteen per cent. decline, before 
the end of 1909. 

The effeets on industry of this rise and inflation will 
be striking. As soon as merchants, builders, and specu- 
lators become aware of the fact that prices have again 
begun to rise rapidly, there will be a scramble to buy 
materials, goods, and supplies. Consequently, within 
the next three months, and regardless of the Presiden- 
tial election, we may expect to see a remarkable re- 
vival in business. Possibly, by next year, we will have 
as many rush orders as we had in 1906, and our pro- 
ducing and distributing facilities will then be taxed 
to their utmost capacity. 

This spasmodic development of industry will con- 
tinue as long as our standard of value shall continue 
to depreciate rapidly. The spasms will gradually be- 
come more pronounced and the spasm periods shorter. 
Instead of twenty or ten year panic cycles we are likely 
to have five-year eycles. Periods of great industrial 
activity and of business paralysis will follow each 
other in rapid succession. 

The next great fundamental effect on security values 
comes from the higher rates of interest that result 
from gold depreciation. Strange as it may seem, more 
gold does not mean cheaper money—at least not in 
rates of interest. It means higher rates and, conse- 
quently, lower prices for bonds, preferred stocks, and 
most other long-time obligations drawing fixed rates 
of interest, dividends or income. 

To this fact is due much of the immense loss of the 
last few years to bond houses, savings-banks, and insur- 
ance companies. There is probably no way by which 
an even greater loss can be avoided in the next ten 
or twenty years. The loss from the shrinkage in the 


values of this class of securities must be borne by 
somebody. It will be borne, primarily and largely, 
by fiduciary institutions. Ultimately it will fall upon 
savings-bank depositors, insurance policy-holders, and 
wage and salary earners. These constitute the great 
creditor class of the country. 

The benefits of gold depreciation will accrue mainly 
to the rich and well-to-do, who own the stocks ot our 
bonded railroads, our bonded public-service corpora: 
tions, and our mortgaged real estate. These consti 
tute our great debtor class. These stockholders prob- 
ably to-day owe $20,000,000,000 to bondholders, policy- 
holders, and bank depositors. 

Rising prices and interest rates increase the cost of 
materials and of operation and tend to decrease the 
net profits of railroads, street-railways, gas companies, 
and other public-service corporations, the prices ot 
whose products or services are either fixed by law.or 
virtually fixed by eustom. For this reason there 1s 
much trouble ahead for this class of corporations. as 
soon as prices and interest rates begin to rise rapidly 
again. 

3y 1909 or 1910 freight and passenger rates must, 
of necessity, be advanced. Politicians, backed perhaps 
by public sentiment, will prebably try to prevent these 
advances. Great friction is likely to result. Already 
Tom L. Johnson’s three-cent-fare railway is doomed to 
failure, and the abolition of transfers on many lines 
is necessary, in New York to save, for a time, the 
failure of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company. 

Rising prices, on the other hand, tend to increase 
the net profits of all corporations that own their 
sources of materials and supplies, and are free to ad- 
vance the prices of their finished products. This means 
that the values of lands, mines, forests, buildings, and 
improvements will rise. 

Rising prices and cost of living necessitate higher 
money wages. The fact that wages rise more slowly 
than prices is one great cause of discontent. 

This is only a brief outline of some of the effects of 
the rapidly increasing output and supply of gold. 
Summarized, it means an almost certain and speedy 
resumption of industry, great activity in business for 
one, two, or three years, gradually running into labor 
and political troubles and then into depression. 

The prices of bonds are likely to rise for six months 
longer, but the rise will be disappointing to many 
bondholders who are counting on a great and pro- 
longed advance. Railroad stocks may advance for a 
year, and those of some of the great trunk lines, with 
expensive terminals, may see high prices during the 
next six months. The stocks of most industrial cor- 
porations are likely to advance for two or three years, 
and to reach heights never before attained. Interest 
rates will probably remain low this year, but will ad- 
vance again next year, until rates of six, seven, and 
eight per cent. prevail. 





The Three Brooklyn 





bridges 

















The Manner in which New York is meeting the ever-increasing Demand for. rapid Communication between the Boroughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn is shown 


by the Photograph, in which the Three great Bridges which now connect Manhattan and Long Island are pictured. 


In the Foreground is the familiar Brooklyn 


Bridge, next beyond it the newest ot the City’s Engineering Works, the still unfinished Manhattan Bridge, and beyond that the Williamsburg Bridge 
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Telegraphists in World 


Convention 


Tue tenth conference of the Interna- 
tional Telegraphic Union has just con- 
eluded its convention at Lisbon. It com- 
prises practically every civilized country, 
with the exception of the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, and China. Although 
not holding a membership, the United 
States has been regularly invited to send 
delegates to the conference who are per- 
mitted to participate in the discussions, 
but have no vote. 

The International Telegraphic Union 
was organized at Paris in 1865. In all, 
forty-six countries are members, each with 
one vote in conference deliberations, al- 
though as many as five delegates from 
one country may attend a conference. A 
central bureau of information is main- 
tained at Berne under the control of the 
Swiss government. This bureau, besides 
issuing publications for its members, ex- 
amines requests for modifications of tariffs 
or rules of service, and promulgates all 
changes adopted. Modifications of rates 
or tariffs which any member desires made 
must be submitted to the bureay at least 
six months before the date of the confer- 
ence, in order that the bureau may notify 
all members of the proposed change. 

Modifications adopted by a conference 
are operative only after they have been 
approved by all the members. However, 
any two or more members of the union 
may make regulations, which shall apply 
only to themselves. 

Notwithstanding the great amount of 
American capital invested in submarine 
eables, the cable companies must depend 
on the good offices of some foreign country 
for representation in the conference. The 
result is that the business interests of the 
cable companies are secondary to the in- 
terests of the telegraph departments of 
other nations. 

The more progressive European officials 
at the conference, while admitting Amer- 
ican superiority in modern methods, be- 
lieve that co-operation on our part in the 
work of the Telegraphic Union would re- 
sult in the introduction throughout the 
world of the best features of the Amer- 
ican system. This conference, however, is 
practically a unit in regarding our 10- 
word message rate, with address and sig- 
nature gratis, as cumbersome and _in- 
equitable. Notwithstanding existing dif- 
ferences, a formal invitation has been 
extended through the British minister resi- 
dent at Washington to the United States 
to become a member of the union. The 
government of the United States, not own- 
ing the telegraph lines of the country, 
was not in a position to accept the invita- 
tion. In order for the American telegraph 
companies to become members of the union 
they will be required to adhere to the 
regulations of the International Tele- 
graphic Union. The non-voting delegates 
to the conference from China have strong- 
ly urged their government to join the 
union. 





State Aid for Belgian Work- 


ingmen’s Home 

DECEMBER 31, 1907, marked the forti- 
eth year of the Liége Association for the 
Construction of Workmen’s Dwellings, 
which had its inception in the outbreak 
of cholera in that city in 1866, owing to 
the unsanitary housing of a large contin- 
gent of the working people. To guard 
against such dangers in the future the as; 
sociation was organized for the purpose 
of providing the families of the working 
classes with comfortable and hygienic hab- 
itations at a minimum cost and upon 
easy terms. The original capital amount- 
ed to 400,000 franes ($77,200). 

Tt soon became evident, however, that 
the society required much more capital 
than this, and the King, the city of Liége, 
and many private individuals came to 
its aid, and the capital was increased to 
1,501,000 franes ($289,693), which enabled 
it to extend the sphere of its action, and 
undertake on a large scale the construc- 
tion of workmen’s dwellings. 

The work accomplished by this society 
proves that the object for which it was 
created has been completely attained, for 
no epidemic has attacked the inhabitants 
of its towns, although a large number of 
the houses have been constructed to ac- 
commodate two families. Through the 
society’s efforts more than eight hundred 
workmen’s families have been provided 
with comfortable and sanitary homes un- 
der such favorable conditions as have en- 
abled them easily to become the owners. 

The houses constructed by the society, 
up to December 31, 1907, numbered 562, 
of which 257 are sold and fully paid for 
by the owners, and 184 are sold, although 
not fully paid for, but are being regularly 
paid for by monthly instalments. The 
society’s fortieth annual balance sheet 
shows assets amounting to 2,134,141 
franes ($411,889), with liabilities amount- 
ing to 265,692 frances ($51,278). 

The maximum amount loaned to any 


_ short of consumption. 





one individual is fixed at 6500 franes 
($1255), including all legal charges in 
connection with effecting the loan. 

The city agrees to lend the money for 
a period of maximum duration of sixty- 
six years, with the obligation on the part 
of the borrower to take out what is known 
as a mixed insurance on his life of not 
less than 1000 franes ($192), payable to 
himself upon reaching the age of 55, 60, 
or 65 years, or to his heirs, in case of 
his death. The rate of interest on such 
loan is three and one-half per cent. when 
taken for sixty-six years; if taken for a 
less period the interest is proportionally 
increased. Upon examining the problem 
from all points of view, the society decid- 
ed that sixty-six years was preferable to 
a shorter period, provided that, at the 
same time, an insurance is taken out in 
excess of the 1000 francs ($192) required 
by the city. 

By monthly payments of 25 francs 
($4.82), premium on insurance included, 
the working-man of thirty years of age 
can obtain, in making the loan payable in 
sixty-six years, a capital of 3756 francs 
guaranteed to his heirs in case of death. 
In this case the premium on his insurance 
will amount to 7.50 franes ($1.45) per 
month, and the interest on the loan will 
amount to 17.50 frances ($3.38) per month. 





Austria’s Convict Farm 
Laborers 


THE experiment that has been tried, and 
generally condemned, in our Southern 
States of leasing out convict laborers 
has been put into force experimentally 
in the Reichenburg district of Austria, 
where the civil authorities are experi- 
mentally hiring out to farmers convicts 
for work in the fields, some of the results 
being stated.as follows: 

The experiment is said to be proving 
successful, especially to the farmers. The 
selection of the convicts for such work 
is made from the most orderly and well- 
behaved, and from among those who it 
is thought will not attempt to escape. 
The prisoners so far employed are much 
pleased with the work, and their employ- 
ment is an incentive to others to behave 
well in the prison, that they may also be 
taken to the fields. The work by the 
convicts is willingly and well done, and 
as much labor is performed by them as 
is done by the regular farm employees, 
if not more. 

The prisoners are taken every morning 
to the field, carrying with them their food, 
except a small lunch consisting of bread 
and butter which is furnished hy the 
farmer. ‘The farmer pays the state one 
crown and forty hellers per day, equal to 
twenty-eight cents United States currency. 
Of this sum thirty hellers, or six cents, 
are credited to the account of the prisoner 
and paid to him upon his discharge from 
imprisonment. 

It is stated that there is no objection 
among the labor and trade guilds or the 
people to the employment of convicts in 
the fields as agricultural laborers. 





Fishermen’s Luck 


By one of those wholesale migrations as 
yet unexplained by ichthyologists, mackerel 
are appearing in immense quantities off 
the Nova Scotia shores. Fishing vessels 
are breaking all previous records in the 
amount of their catch. 

So prolonged has been the catch so far 
this season that it puzzles the fishermen 
to handle it. The supply of barrels beinf. 
low, fishermen are preparing to pack the 
mackerel in puncheons, boxes, old boats, 
or anything else they can find. Other than 
the shortage of barrels, the only draw- 
back is in the supply of salt, which is 
running low in many of the ports along 
the coast. Rush orders are being sent for 
a sufficient supply. 

During a single week in June nineteen 
vessels of the Lunenburg: fishing fleet 
caught more than two million pounds of 
mackerel, representing a value of $98,475, 
an average for the week for each vessel 
engaged of about $5000. At Guysboro, 
fishermen have been making as much as 
$200 a day. The fish are shipped prin- 
cipally to New York, Boston, and the 
West Indies. 





The World’s Hop Industry 


OVERPRODUCTION is now seriously threat- 
ening the hop industry. At present, in 
respect of acreage under hops, the na- 
tions rank as follows: Germany, America, 
Austria, Great Britain, Russia, France, 
and Belgium. » Austria consumes almost 


as much as she exports, and in the United ]. v h 
houses are to be finished in three and one- 


Kingdom, where free imports make hop- 
growing unprofitable, production falls 
With reference 


to exports the order is: Austria, Ger- 
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many, the United States, and Belgium. 
Great Britain, France, and Belgium are 
the chief importers. The United King- 
dom also is the largest consumer; then 
come America, Germany, France, Austria, 
Russia, and Belgium. France and Ger- 
many protect domestic hops, while Bel- 
gium and Great Britain keep the open 
door. 

Of the different hops the German or 
Bohemian kind, with its fine green color, 
is especially esteemed. Such hops have 
little rounded cones which yield abundance 
of yellow flour and possess a pleasant, not 
too penetrating, smell. British hops are 
of a coarser kind, and characterized by 
an extreme dryness. American hops re- 
semble them. French and Belgian hops 
are of a medium quality, with the excep- 
tion of the Burgundian variety, that ap- 
proaches nearer to the excellence of its 
German neighbor. 

Beer perhaps was never quite so popu- 
lar a drink as now, although not classi- 
fied among the elements, as by the ancient 
Germans, who considered these to consist 
of earth, air, fire, water, and—beer. 





Getting it Straight 


WHEN the late Bishop Potter attended 
the Episcopal convention in San Francisco 
he kept the people of the Golden Gate 
laughing at the good things he said. 

During his visit the citizens were in 
good-natured rivalry to do him honor, and 
he was sometimes embarrassed with the 
necessity of declining some of the many 
invitations that his time prevented him 
from accepting. However, William Crock- 
er extended to him an invitation fhat he 
was glad to be able to accept; that was to 
occupy his handsome residence on Nob 
Hill, the home of the early millionaires. 

A group of visitors were being shown 
about the city by a native, and as they 
reached this section the residence of Mr. 
Crocker was pointed out, at the same time 
the guide taking occasion to spring a joke 
he had carefully nursed for the proper 
time. 

“That house,” he said, pointing to the 
residence, “is Mr. Crocker’s Pottery.” 

He had not noticed a gentleman who 
was at the instant coming down the broad 
porch steps. It opportunely happened to 
be Bishop Potter, and he had heard every 
word that was said. There was a glint 
of humor in his eye as he stepped up to 
the man and said: 

“IT beg your pardon for correcting you, 
but you are mistaken. This is Bishop 
Potter’s Crockery.” 





State Profits from Forest 
Land 


ANNOUNCEMENT has just been made of 
the amounts which each State containing 
national forests will receive under the new 
law giving twenty-five per cent. of the 
gross receipts from forests to these States. 
The total amount to go to the States 
from the receipts of the fiscal year which 
ended June 30 is $447,063.79. 

The amounts to go to each State or 
Territory are: Alaska, $2684.78; Arizona, 
$42,610.44; Arkansas, $313.68; California, 
$52,437.78; Colorado, $50,955.67; Idaho. 
$56,307.84; Kansas, $643.55; Montana, 
$75,807.41; Nebraska, $2349.77; Nevada, 
$4577.95; New Mexico, $25,464.12; Okla- 
homa, $554.48; Oregon, $32,313.52; South 
Dakota, $8456.60; Utah, $32,151.02 (in- 
cluding Uinta Indian refund of $5348.07) ; 
Washington, $18,032.79; and Wyoming, 
$41,402.38. 

The law requires that this money be 
expended upon public roads and schools 
by the counties which contain national 
forest land. In this way the counties 
are compensated for the reduction of tax- 
able area brought about by the existence 
of the forests. 

Before this year the States have re- 
ceived ten per cent. of the gross receipts, 
but Congress voted last winter to increase 
the amount to twenty-five per cent. 





Subways for Buenos Ayres 


THE municipality of Buenos Ayres has 
recently asked for bids for the construc- 
tion of two subways. One bid was re- 
ceived containing three alternative pro- 
posals, the estimate ranging from about 
$16,500,000 to $18,500,000. The land 
must be given by the municipality, as 
well as a place for dumping the earth 
excavated, and the use of the public ways 
for service trains. Exemption from na 
tional, municipal, and provincial taxes is 
also demanded. ‘ 

Except in case of circumstances beyond 
control, the lines, workshops, and power- 


half years, and a proposal is made to fix 
a bonus of $10,000 a week for each week 
cut from the time stated for its com- 












pletion and an equal amount as a penalty 
for delay. The guarantee deposit is to 
be returned one year after the delivery 
of the work. . 

From the conditions imposed by the 


bidders it is quite possible that this 
proposition will not be accepted, and 
other measures will probably be taken 


looking to the securing of this work, so 
much needed at this time. 





Pensions for French Workmen 


Tue bill on workmen’s pensions, now 
being examined by the French Senate, is 
based on the triple obligation of the em 
ployer, the workman, and the state to con- 
tribute annually the necessary amounts to 
constitute for every workman or servant of 
thirty years’ service and who has reached 
sixty years of age, a life pension of 360 
franes ($69.48). The contribution of the 
employer is fixed at two per cent.; that of 
the workman at a similar amount, while 
the state makes up the difference, so 
that the pension, after thirty years, 
reaches the fixed minimum of $69.48. The 
law provides for the capitalization, in the 
mean time, of these threefold contribu- 
tions. The daily expenses for the em- 
ployer of one hundred employees would 
be $1.74, or for three hundred and fifty 
days, $609. 





A Chemical Rediscovery 


A NEw chemical discovery, or rather re- 
discovery of what was an old Roman 
secret known to have been used about six 
hundred years ago, which seems full of 
practical possibilities, is a liquid prepara- 
tion to prevent iron rust and wall damp- 
ness. When applied to the bottom plates 
of ships it is said to prevent oxidation, 
animal or vegetable marine parasites and 
growths, and, besides preserving the life 
of the iron plates, it will also add to the 
speed of liners and warships. When the 
inside of a ship is coated over with this 
liquid it stops the “weeping” of the 
inner skins of the iron sides, which, as 
shippers so well know, is so often the 
cause of much damage to ships’ cargoes. 

Freshly plastered rooms when painted 
with the same preparation admit of imme- 
diate occupancy or decoration, as_ the 
paper can be applied without delay or 
damage. 





Revival of Canadian Shipping 


THE decline in the Dominion’s shipping 
tonnage, which has been in progress for 
thirty years, has now been apparently ar- 
rested. Although 452 vessels were strick- 
en from the registry list in 1907, there 
was a net gain; 392 new vessels, valued 
at $1,728,450, were built and_ others 
bought from abroad. The total value of 
Canadian vessels last year was $20,- 
960,640. 








A FIFTY-YEAR TEST 
Tue many attempts during the past fifty years to im- 
prove upon the standard of all infant foods—Borpen’s 
Eacte Branp ConpENSED MitK—have been in vain. 
Eac.Le BRAND is prepared under rigid sanitary condi- 
tions. As an infant Food its equal is unattainable. 4*. 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. o*s 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


There’s a unique 





adaptability about 
Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 
serve her complexion, 
and the man of the 
finds 


quite so good for sha- 


house nothing 


ving. 
Have you used Pears’ 
Soap? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 
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The Public Baths are not Unpopular 


A hard Bed, but a cool One 


The nearest Approach to a Brook within Ten Miles When the Tenement becomes Unbearable 


The Police are indulgent to Park Bench Sleepers on the tropical August Nights, and very seldom molest them 


Midsummer Phases of New York Life 








TOWER EASY 


(Continued from page 17.) 


“Suppose that Mr. Wagner should lose 
his hold—as—as I lost mine?” 

“You know that would not make the 
least difference to me,” she replied, a trace 
of a smile showing itself about her nerv- 
ous, tired lips. “ You know, too, that they 
say that he has been the making of the 
Upper Wyandotte?” 

That cut deeply, but he was able to 
answer with a smile. 

“And the unmaking of it to-night. If 
Wagner had had half the sense I gave 
him credit for, he never would have left 
his division on a night like this. As it 
is, he’s stalled already down between here 
and Somerset. Things are going to the 
devil up on his line. How long do you 
suppose they are going to stand for that 
sort of monkey work down at Tremont? 
They’re passing some pretty tart wires 
through here now.” 

The girl came close to her father and 
knelt beside him. 

“You are not going to let him get into 
trouble, are you?” 

But he turned his eyes from her gaze 
and only muttered. 

“Not much a night operator at a hole 
like this can do to save the skin of a 
superintendent to-night.” 

She compelled him to look at her, and 
then asked, “Could you run the Upper 
Wyandotte on a night like this?” 

Could Filkins run the big single track 
on any night of the year? It had been 
his training-school on the T. and 8., and 
all his life since he had first sat at the 
ticker he had nursed an ambition to be 
the head of the proposition, had solved 
its problems as it seemed to his railroad 
sense they should be solved, had tackled 
each new proposition as it arose before 
him; but he only answered Martha, say- 


ing, 

“T’ve been studyin’ that division twen- 
ty-seven years; I know every inch of it, 
every siding, every culvert, every—” 

She rose and interrupted him. 

“Precisely. You could run the Upper 
Wyandotte to-night if you wanted.” 

He looked at her over the top of his eye- 
glasses. 

“Tf I were clean crazy, I could do a lot 
of things. E-Z isn’t even on his division.” 

“But it is at its terminal, and you 
could initial the messages and untangle 
the blockade there before Tremont begins 
to make more trouble for him—and for 
me.” 

She caught both of his hands and be- 
gan begging as only a girl can tug at 
the tender heartstrings of her daddy. He 
seemed to understand, and yet how be 
hesitated through all these precious min- 
utes! And when she tried to explain it 
all again and he turned his head away, 
some of the crews of the stalled trains 
began flocking into the tower again, and 
she had to go back to the cottage un- 
satisfied and much perplexed. 

And as for Filkins, he could not get 
the girl’s talk out of his mind. If Wag- 
ner loved her and she loved Wagner, what 
right had he to stand in the path, no mat- 
ter what wrongs had been done him in 
the past? If he could help Wagner now— 
but what use was it to help Wagner? 
Why not let the fellow go to his own 
perdition as Filkins had once gone to his? 

But there was another proposition to 
this thing—Martha. ‘Try as he might, he 
could not forget her pleadings. He went 
over them again while his callers threw 
jokes at him, and, getting no answer from 
him, concluded that it was warmer out 
in the blizzard than with old E-Z, and 
went banging out again. 

When they were all gone and he was 
alone—alone with his thoughts and the 
clicking key over which Tremont was scold- 
ing —the president was demanding that 
Wagner himself give answer—he laughed 
to think of the big downfall that was at 
hand for the man who had supplanted 
him. Only Martha was the obstacle, and 
that was the miserable feature of the 
whole business. ‘ It was pretty bad that 
a man could never have pleasure without 
a bitter taste somewhere alongside of it. 

But. Martha. That was it. In an in- 
stant Filkins realized. He was nervous 
now. There was a telltale mirror in the 
corner, and as he paced the floor he caught 
sight of himself in it—a man whose face 
was lined with care, and whose hair had 
begun to grow gray since he had come to 
Briar Creek. 

Filkins was an old man, and up to that 
moment he had searce realized it. Filkins 
was still thinking of Filkins, while all the 
time it should have been Martha Filkins 
of whom he should have been thinking. 
It came upon him quickly, for there was 
little time to lose. Martha’s future. 
What was his future compared with hers? 

Filkins had made up his mind, not slow- 
ly after the fashion of common folk, but 
instantly, as a railroad train despatcher 
is taught from the start. He was an old 
man, and he sat at his desk to enact an 
old man’s réle. His nervous hand reached 
out for the key. In another moment he 





had cut in upon the Upper Wyandotte 
trunk wire that scolded incessantly. 


Up in Wagner’s dingy offices over the 
Rockville depot there were both confusion 
and consternation. The Upper Wyandotte 
was running itself, and running itself in 
a mighty bad fashion. Wagner’s division 
despatcher had just collapsed after a 
forty-eight-hour continuous session at his 
desk, and with the boss down off the 
division at a theatre party in his pony- 
engine things were going from bad to 
worse at an express clip. It was a pessi- 
mistic crowd that was at the back of the 
round-house snugly sheltered from the 
force of the winter’ storm. 

“Tt “ll be a week “fore they get some of 
these yards straightened out,” suggested 
Langley, the expert freight-hauler. 

“More’n likely a fortnight,” corrected 
old Murdock. 

“ Kid super’s been doin’ better than that 
up to now.” 

Murdock looked cautiously at the brick 
walls that might have ears. 

“ Kid super’s not on the works to-night,” 
he whispered. “ We met his dinky engine 
comin’ down at Stoneville. S’pose he’s got 
old Filkins’s girl down at the opry house 
at Somerset.” 

Langley, the veteran freight man, shook 
his head ruefully. 

“That’s the trouble with the kids,” he 
said. “They’s apt to forget that a man 
in this business works three hundred and 
sixty-five days a year, twenty-four hours 
out of each of them. The boy’s not so 
bad, but he’d a-done better not to have 
gone off kiting to-night in the face of a 
storm like this.” 

Langley and Murdock and some of the 
other old men refilled their pipes and saw 
little comfort in the situation. They were 
long-service men on the Upper Wyandotte, 
and perhaps a bit privileged to criticise 
in person. Ordley, the night agent there 
at Rockville, was another of this stove 
committee, and when he came in from the 
storm a few minutes later each member 
of the little group looked to him for -news. 

“Storm’s increasing,’ he told them. 

But that was not what they wanted to 
know, and so he said: 

“Boss ’s back on the job.” He waved 
a bit of flimsy paper in his hand. “ Was 
mighty glad to get his signature just 
now from E-Z. He'll straighten out things 
quickly enough.” 

“ Wonder he wouldn’t be hiking up this 
way,” grunted Murdock, who was a kicker 
by temperament. 

“He wouldn’t move far to-night,” 
laughed Ordley, “and you know it. He 
did mighty well to get into the Briar 
Creek tower. I had it that they were all 
blocked in there; not a wheel moving.” 

But Ordley must have had it very wrong, 
for the wires were busy ticking until dawn. 
There was a hand in command and a cool 
head to direct the hand. Over the wire 
from the lonely tower at E-Z came the 
orders, each signed “ JEW ” — Wagner’s 
familiar initials. Each order was a 
classic, and when each came one tumbling 
upon the heels of its predecessor, Ordley 
began to sit up and wonder where Wagner 
got so much brains in his little head. 

“Why, our kid boss is a wonder,” he 
told the stove committee on one of his 
flying trips across to the roundhouse. 
“He’s done well enough in the past, but 
I never saw a man take hold of the situa- 
tion as he’s got it to-night. The storm’s 
thicker than ever, an’ I’m damned if the 
division ain’t in better shape than it was 
at midnight. He’s got brains, our super. 
He couldn’t have known this stretch of 
track better if he’d worked on it twenty 
years.” 

But Murdock and Langley and all the 
rest of the old fellows smoked their pipes 
in silence, refusing further comment on 
young Wagner. 


There was a breakfast party the next 
morning at Briar Creek in a cozy little 
cottage that nestled at the edge of the 
frozen river. It had ceased snowing and 
had become very cold—so cold that Wag- 
ner was glad to stand close to the stove 
for a long time. He had fought his way 
up to Tower Easy from his stalled engine 
after dawn, more than half expecting to 
find that he was already a discharged em- 
ployee of T. and._S. 

What he found was quite a different 
state of affairs, and how he felt was best 
expressed when he said that there was to 
be a good despatcher ‘up in Rockville— 
whether he married Martha Filkins or no 
—and that he already had his eye on the 
man who could fill the bill. All of which 
was tremendously interesting to Martha, 
who. stood in the window listening to the 
conversation of the two men who were 
so very close to her. 

Clouds were breaking above the deep 
valley, and finally the sun made his near- 
by presence seen. The big storm was 
quite over, the sunshine fell first upon 
the gaunt form of Tower Easy, back there 
among the trees, then it travelled closer 
and closer, finally broke full upon the girl. 
and sent warmth and happiness into the 
depths of her heart. 
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The Skin, Hair and Complexion 


Somer day you may regret that you did 
not give more attention and care to your 
skin, hair and complexion. Comely feat- 
ures enhance your personal appearance, 
and every one is entitled to possess the 
best attainable by observing simple laws 
of nature. Remember, it is much easier to 
retain something you have than td recover 
that which you have lost. If you write to 
the Resinol Chemical Company, Baltimore 
Md., who manufacture a splendid skin an 
complexion soap, especially medicated to 
promote skin health and vigor, they will 
send you free a little booklet that contains 
some useful suggestions on this subject. 
If you ask them, they will also send you a 
very pretty little souvenir toilet tray. 
You can get it at any drug store, and, may- 
be, the souvenir tray and booklet too, if 
you ask for them. 4*, 


Build Uv a $5 000 Business 


in two years by starting a Collection 
Agency. Weteach you all the secrets 
of the business and how to start at 
home. Your spare time will begin 
earning handsome income at once. 
“* Made $60 first 30 hours, spare 
time,” writes R. M. Beard, Seattle. 
Big, new field, no capital 
needed. Wesend graduates business. Write to- 
day for FREw POINTERS and money-making plan. 
American Collection Service 
62 State Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


Financial 
Lette rs Bills of exchange bought 


and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 


to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and ‘T'rav- 
8 
Credit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET 


















Collections made. _Inter- 
national Cheques. Ceftifi- 
cates of Deposit. 








A {BOOK OF PERMANENT 
INTEREST AND VALUE 


Decisive Battles 
of the Law 


By Frederick Trevor Hill 


This is a book portraying those great legal 
contests of national importance which have 
proved to be of the deepest significance in 
the history of‘our country. Mr. Hill writes 
throughout with fairness, brilliancy, and 
good judgment, with the eminent impar- 
tiality which becomes him as a lawyer. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top. $2.25 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


Clark’s Cruises ,3° “‘Arabic”’ '$,°°° 








Feb. 4, Orient: Oct. 16, '09, Feb, 5, 10, Cruises Round 
the World, Fall Tours, '08, Round the World, 
F.C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 


The Wall Street Journal 


Founded 1882. 
Largest Circulation of Any Financial Paper 
in America. (Daily Average in 1907, 12,060.) 
$1 A MONTH; $12 A YEAR. 


Dow, Jones & Co., Publishers, 


44 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK 


Morton Trust 


38 NASSAU STREET 







Executor, Trustee, Guardian. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits . 


Travellers Letters 
of Credit 


Foreign Drafts. 
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THE UNIVERSAL HABIT. 


IRATE MAPOR (to fittle wp who is lamznting the decapitation of ome doll). 


“Hi! you there, clear off! We don’t want any Salome business round here.” 
—From * The Sketch."* 








For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


THE 


eele 


pan CS 









At the following Keeley Institutes: 
Hot Springs, Ark. Dwight, Il. Portland, Me. Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburg, P. 
Sau Franciseo, Cal. Marion, Ind. Grand Rapids, Mich., White Plains, N. Y. T46 ‘Firth Ave. 
2930 Sacramento St, Plainfleld, Ind 265 S. College Ave. Greensboro, Providence, R. 
Denver, Colorado. : ° e inns Fargo, N. D. Waukesha, Wis. 
West Haven, Conn. Des Moines, Ta, Ovuha, Neb., i Philadelphia, Pa., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Washington, D. Crab Orchard, Ky. Cor, Cass and 25th Sts, 812 N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


«., 
211 N. Capitol St, Lexington, Mass. North Conway, N. H. Harrisburg, Pa. London, England, 





RED SWAN INN 


WARWICK, ORANGE C0., N. Y. 
MAGNIFICENT LOCATION 


Beach Haven has the best combination 
of sea shore features on the Atlantic 
Coast. @ Matchless bay for sailing, 
always good fishing, perfect beach 
and bathing. © The ENGLESIDE 
has all modern conveniences, private 
baths with salt and fresh water, and 
is a home as well as a hotel. Sure re- 
lief from hay fever. Open June 18th 
to October Ist. Send for booklet. 


THE ENGLESIDE CO., Inc., Owners 


ROBT. F. ENGLE, Treas. and Mgr. 
BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 








New, first class, up to date hotel, equipped 
with steam heat, electric lights, private baths, 
passenger elevator, excellent golf course right at 


the hotel; most popular run for automobilists 
from New York and Jersey; new fireproof ga 
rage, and all supplies on premises. 

For booklet, address 

















FRENCH’S - 
Summer complement of pleasure carriages shows that distinctive treatment and highly 
developed character made possible only by the aid of a most exacting clientele. 


The range of examples in readiness compasses all individual preferences, from the Bank- 
ers Gig to the impressive Demi-Coach. This obviates annoying delays in delivery. 
CATALOG TO PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO.,PESIGNERS; BUILDERS. 99 {9 98 Summer Street, Boston 


(FERDINAND F, FRENCH) 





PICTURESQUE ORANGE MOUNTAINS 








GEORGE K. WILLIAMS, Prop. 











1% 
Investment 








—Safe, sure and giving an excellent divi- 
dend return, is now available through the 
issue of $100,000 Preferred Stock by the 
Racine Boat Manufacturing Company. 


This is a well-known, successful, long- 
established manufacturing enterprise. 
Racine Boats have been before the public 
for twenty-five years; their name is univer- 
sally recognized as a standard of excellence. 

Additional capital is now desired to erect 
another construction shop, purchase special 
machinery and otherwise improve our facili- 
ties for handling extensive Government 
Contracts and large Yacht Work. 

Preferred Stock is for sale in small blocks, 
and to individuals only, for the above 
purpose. 

This 1s a particularly good opportunity 
for conservative investors. Write for further 
information. 








PREFERRED STOCK IN THE 


Racine BoatMf g.Co. 


Box 17, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 


Branch Stores in New York, Chieago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Detroit, Seattle. 


Handbook of the Trees 


NORTHERN STATES AND CANADA 


By 
ROMEYN BECK HOUGH, B.A. 


‘AMERICAN WOODS © 





AUTHOR OF 


A complete. authoritative. and beautiful 
guide—a new idea in the literature of nat 
ure. The book is photo-descriptive—that 
is, the camera tells the largest part of the 
story—an absolutely accurate record that 
is pleasing to the eye and informing to the 
mind 


Large Octavo. 470 pp. Price; Buckram, $8.00 
net; Half Morocco, $10.00 net. 


Wild Life ae 
of Orchard +=: 
and Field 


author’s 

“oo 
By ERNEST 
INGERSOLL 


New Edition, with many New Photographs 
$1.40 net 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 





een 
with 
numerous 
additions 
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@ PRINTERS 





FOR SALE 
AT A LOW PRICE 


500 R. 28 x 40—90—500 
XTRA FINE S. & S.C. WHITE 



















JUNE NUMBERS OF 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 
SHOW THE PAPER 
AND THE PRINTING 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 


309 B'WAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 












intel 
Martinique 


**A Hotel in the 
Heart of Things’’ 


Broadway and 33d St. 
New York 


P. L. PINKERTON, MANAGER 


Located precisely where the visit 
or wishes to stop whether his 
mission be one of pieasure or 
business Pre eminent among New 
York hotels for the excellence of its 
cuisine service and appointments 


The highest standard of ac 
commodation at moderate rates 


CHAS. LEIGH TAYLOR, PRES 
WALTER S GILSON, VICE-PRES. 
PROPRIETORS 


Also Proprietors St. Denis Hotel 
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THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES A. DANA 


By Gen. James Harrison Wilson 





“The most readable biography that I have had 
in my hand for many a day. Dana was one of 
those unseen forces that are so potent in this 
world, and the author has made very clear how 
important his relation has been to the history of 
our time.”"—Judge GEORGE GRAY. 


“T have read The Life of Charles A. Dana from 
beginning to end with lively and increasing in- 
terest. . . . The two hundred pages 182-380 
struck me as a veritable contribution to the his- 
tory of the War of Secession. . . . The author 
throws from time to time a searchlight into the 
true inwardness of situations.” 

—CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


“T congratulate you upon the book as a literary 
triumph."—Gen. Epwarp H. RIPLEY. 


‘Of extraordinary interest and wonderfully 
well done. I ¢an imagine no one beginning it 


and laying it down.” 
—Hon. Ropert T. LINCOLN. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo, Uncut 
Edges, Gilt Top. Price. $3.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


Astronomy 
with 





The Naked Eye 


By 
GARRETT P. SERVISS 


At last here is a little book 
on astronomy for us who want 
to know just the plain things 
about the stars. No telescopes, 
no special knowledge required 
—and it reads like a novel — 
only better. 


With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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The World’s Cotton Supply 


Ever since our Civil War, when the 
blockade of Southern ports cut off the 
raw cotton supply from Lancashire spin- 
dles, England has been making spasmodic 
attempts to obtain an amount adequate for 
her own needs from her colonial pos- 
sessions. Of recent years Nigeria and 
Egypt have been the localities in which 
these efforts have been made to compete 
with the output of the Southern States of 
America. Germany, too, has been en- 
deavoring to solve her own cotton prob- 
lem in the same way. 

In Egypt, while the average annual 
area planted in cotton has steadily in- 
creased during the last twelve years, and 
the average yearly yield has shown some 
augmentation, the yield per acre has 
steadily gone down. During the years 
1896-98 the average annual area planted 
in cotton amounted to 1,083,998 acres, 
yielding 583,703,515 pounds of cotton, or 
538 pounds per acre. During the next 
three years the average annual area plant- 
ed increased to 1,206,778 acres, producing 
578,885.336 pounds, or 481 pounds to the 
acre. From 1902-1904 the average annual 
area planted was 1,324,605 acres, yielding 
617,988,105 pounds, or 433 pounds to the 
acre; while from 1905-1907 the average 
annual area planted was 1,551,396 acres, 
yielding 634,660,951 pounds of cotton, or 
410 pounds to the acre. Thus, while the 
annual cotton acreage has increased fifty 
per cent. since 1896, the average annual 
yield per acre has fallen from 538 pounds 
to 410. 

According to the Egyptian Cotton Com- 
mission, the principal causes to which the 
diminution in the yield of cotton are due 
are enfeeblement of the land, rotatory ir- 
rigation, drainage, climate, deterioration 
of the plant, insect pests, lack of fer- 
tilizers. The enfeeblement of the soil is 
largely due to biennial cropping and lack 
of fertilizers, and a return to triennial 
cropping and more fertilization are recom- 
mended. . 

As to irrigation, it is recognized that 
the system of rotation has been _ bene- 
ficial, but to insure good condition the 
period should never exceed eighteen days— 
fourteen days would be better if water 
were obtainable. Insect pests—the boll- 
worm and the “nadawat el assalieh ”— 
are recognized by the Commission as one 
of the principal causes of the diminution 
of the yield, and the Commission thinks 
that the biennial croppings favor the 
multiplication of these insects and other 
enemies of the cotton plant, and finds 
therein another reason for returning to 
the old system of triennial cropping. 

The experiments at the government farm 
in Behar, India, during the last three years 
with American, Egyptian, and perennial 
tree cotton are also reported to be dis- 
couraging, on account of the _persist- 
ent ravages of the bollworm and other 
; ests. 

The German cotton industry, according 
to official authority, is only exceeded by 
that of the United States and the Unitea 
Kingdom. The number of factories in 
1906 amounted to 14,697, in which 875,000 
persons were employed. The annual wages 
amounted to $155,890,000. The cotton 
trade in all its branches probably furnishes 
livelihood to 1,000,000 workmen and work- 
women. Yet the demand for cotton is con. 
tinually increasing. 

The United States furnishes by far the 
largest supply of cotton. Of the cotton 
crop of the world for the year 1906, 19,- 
00,000 bales in round numbers, the United 
States furnished 13,000,000; British India, 
3,700,000; Egypt, 1,400,000; and all other 
cotton-producing countries 1,800,000 bales. 
Of the cotton imported by Germany in 
1907, 68.1 per cent. was from the United 
States. 

Should there be a crop failure in the 
United States, or should the export of 
the raw material be stopped for political 
reasons or on account of the growth of the 
cotton industry in the United States, the 
consequence for the German industries and 
for the working people would be disas- 
trous. 

Under these conditions it is easily under- 
stood why Germany is using every effort 
to make herself independent of foweign 
countries. The first practical effort in 
this direction was made by the Colonial 
Political-Economical Committee in Berlin, 
which, by its cotton expedition to Togo, 
West Africa: in the year 1900, laid the 
cornerstone for all further efforts. The 
cultivation of cotton in Togo has since 
made satisfactory advances. 

The cultivation of cotton has also been 
promoted in German East Africa, Kam- 
erun, and Southwest Africa.. British Ni- 
geria, the neighbor of Togo, has already 
an export ten times as great as that of 
Togo and German East Africa combined, 
und soon hopes to increase these figures 
still more. This is to be explained by the 
fact that Nigeria had a railroad much 
earlier and twice the length of that of 
Togo, and this road is now being 
extended to thrice its former length 
in order to open up still richer cotton 
distriets, 
































R. J .S Mother dae pa 
By MARGARET DELAND 


[N these stories Mrs. Deland has embodied the heart of her 

tender, truthful genius. As for “R. J.’s Mother,” the 
author never more successfully wrought a story containing 
such deep and simple elements—two lives that have suffered 
and come together through the common experience of love 
and loss. All of the stories hold more than a hint of comedy 
and an outlook upon final joy. The reader will find himself 
face to face here with the big things of life that stir the imag- 
ination with sympathy and delight. 

One of the striking stories in this group is called “ Many 
Waters.” It recounts a woman’s victory over the baser self 
of the man she has married, in whom she has discovered a 
former dishonesty. 


Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.50 
































The Shoulders of Atlas 


By MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 
ERE is a real Mary E. Wilkins story—only better. All 


through it, like little rivers under the soil, run humor and 
tenderness and faith and true heart feeling. While you read 
it, a New England village seems to hold the whole world. 
The little inheritance which comes.to Henry and Sylvia Whit- 
man,who are elderly and have been poor, and which brings tolive 
with them the charming niece from New York, the fresh, loving, 
and unspoiled Rose,should bring a vast deal of comfort. But Rose 
falls in love with the village teacher, and Sylvia turns quite jealous 
—wanting to keep Rose for herself. And there is a pretty, abnor- 
mal sort of girl who has a passionate fancy for this same ‘nan. 
Then Henry Whitman, in spite of his money, misses his shoe- 
shop, and one day steals quietly back to work. And sweet and 
upright Sylvia has something on her New England conscience— 
something about Rose’s inheritance—which she publicly and 
dramatically confesses at Rose’s wedding. And all this time 
nobody knows how the beautiful Miss Farrell came to take 
the poison that killed her, and everybody who guesses is wrong. 


With Frontispiece. Cloth. Price, $1.50 
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Delightfal 
Romance 


Sir Richard Escombe 


By MAX PEMBERTON 
M4x PEMBERTON has written a new book. He asks to 


have it called a Romance. When you have finished reading 
“Sir Richard Escombe” you will call it a mighty fine romance. 
They area likable lot, these courteous fighting-men and winsome, 
prankish women of the Georgian era. The novel is a delightful 
chapter out of picturesque yesterday—but with the nearness of 
reality you feel for your neighbors to-day. Lady Kitty is a flesh- 
and-blood heroine,while there isa touch of genuine fun all through 
the character of reckless, honest, gallant Sir Richard Escombe. 

With Frontispiece. Cloth. Price, $1.50 
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A SPIR:. IN PRISON 


(Continued from page 26.) 


something else,.a small, fluttering frag- 
ment of white paper at his feet among the 
stones. And as if her mind read his, she 
spoke again, still in that low, cold, and 
inexorable voice. 

“That piece of paper you found—what 
was it?” 

* Hermione—Hermione—it was part of 
a letter of yours written in Africa, telling 
him that we were coming to Sicily, the 
day we were coming.” 

“Tt was that!” 

The, voice had suddenly changed. It 
struggled with a sob. It sank away in a 
sob. The sin—that she could speak of 
with a sound of calm. But all-the woman 
in her was stricken by the thought of her 
happy letter treated like that, hated, 
denied, destroyed, and thrown to the 
winds. 

“ My letter! My letter!” 

“ Hermione!” 

His heart spoke in his voice, and he 
made a step forward in the darkness. 

* Don’t!” : 

The voice had changed again, had be- 
come sharp, almost cutting. Like the lash 
of a whip it fell upon him. And he 
stopped at once. It seemed to him as if 
she had cried out, “If you dare to give 
me your pity [ shall kill you!” 

And he felt as if just then, for such a 
reason, she would be capable of such an 
action. 

“T will not—” he almost faltered. “I 
am not—coming.” 

Never before had he been so completely 
dominated by any person, or by any fate, 
or by anything at all. 

There was again a silence. Then he 
said: 

“You are strong. I know you will be 
strong now. You can’t go against your 
nature. I ought to have realized that, 
as I have not realized it. I ought to have 
trusted to your strength long ago.” 

If he had known how weak she felt 
while she listened to him, how her whole 
being was secretly entreating to be sup 
ported, to be taken hold of tenderly, and 
guarded and cared for like a child! But 
he was a man. And at one moment he 
understood her and at another he did not. 

“Gaspare and Il—we wished to spare 
you. And perhaps I wished to spare my 
self. I think I did. I am sure [ did. I 
am sure that was partly my reason. I[ 
was secretly ashamed of my cowardice, 
my weakness in Africa; and when I knew 
—no, when I guessed, for it was only that 
what my app.al to you had caused—all it 
had caused—” 

He paused. He was thinking of 
Maurice’s death, which must have been a 
murder, which he was certain had been a 
murder. 

“TT hadn’t—” 

But the compelling voice from the dark- 
ness interrupted him. 

* All?” it said. 

He hesitated. Had she read his mind 
again? 

“ St 

“The misery,” he answered, slowly. 
“The sorrow that has lain upon your life 
ever since.” 

“Did you mean that? Did you only 
mean that?” 

No.” 

“What did you mean?” 

“T was thinking of his death,” he re- 
plied. 

He spoke very quietly. He was resolved 
to have no more subterfuges, whatever the 
coward or the tender friend, or—the 
something else that was more than the 
tender friend within him might prompt 
him to try to hide. 

“[ was thinking of his death.” 

“ His death!” 

Artois felt cold with apprehension, but 
he was determined to be sincere. 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Don’t ask me any more. Hermione- 
I know nothing more.” 

“He was coming from the island. He 
slipped and fell into the sea.” 

“ He fell into the sea.” 

There was a long silence between them, 
filled by the perpetual striving of the rest- 
less waves within the chambers of the 
palace. Then-she said: 

“Her father was on the island that 
night?” 

“T think he was.” 

“Was it that? Was it that? Did 
Maurice make that atonement?” 

_ Artois shuddered. Her voice was so 
strange, or sounded so strange in the dark. 
Did she wish to think, wish to be sure 
that her husband had been murdered? He 
heard the faint rustle of her dress. She 
had moved. Was she coming nearer? He 
heard her breathing, or thought he heard 
it. He longed to be certain. He longed to 
still the perpetual cry of the baffled sea. 

“Then he was brave—at the last. I 
think he knew, I am sure he knew—when 
he went down to the sea. I am sure he 
knew—when he said good-bye.” 

To be Continued. 
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